








Meet Mr. Doad... 


The fabulous Thaddeus Toad of Toad Hall 
and his friends Mac Badger, Mole and Ratty 
are new additions to the jolly Walt Disney 
family. 


See them in the new Walt Disney movie, 
ICHABOD AND MR. TOAD. 


Buy the two lively new books featuring 


them all: 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. TOAD 
a Simon and Schuster Big Golden Book 


and 


THE MAGNIFICENT MR. TOAD 


a Grossett and Dunlap Picture Story Book 


both 


designed and created by 
Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. New York 











































Hello, boys and girls, here we are again 
with ink on our feathers and just swimming 
in press sheets and paper trimmings. Getting 
out this extra-big Story PARADE was some 
job. Thanks for your help on the Penglet Press 
and the jokes you sent George. And did I 
ever thank you for those good letters you 
sent me way last spring when you voted on 
favorite stories? 

You had some fine ideas and we are still 
working on them. This was one—a bigger 
magazine; (so whenever we can get enough 
paper and enough good pictures and stories, 
we'll give it to you.) Watch for more of your 
ideas next year—more true stories about real 
people, plays, and some surprises. 

When we started this extra-big job, Uncle 
Walrus said he would organize it. 


“What you need,” he said, “is plan and 
discipline. Now when I was in the Walrus 
Brigade, there wasn’t any of this lingering 
in bed and dawdling over dressing like the 





penglets do, especially on Saturday when they 
waste half the day. The bugle blew at six. 
Out of bed we'd splash and off we'd dash.” 

“Where to?” asked Petunia. 

“Drill, maneuvers, building forts, what- 

ever was the order of the day. Now I pro- 
pose that we have a few rules and regulations 
around here.” 
i So Uncle Walrus bought a 
M bugle and a drum and on Sat-- 
urday morning he blew a blast 
that waked the penglets and 
some of the neighbors. 

Up jumped the _penglets, 
grabbing their clothes. Uncle 
Walrus had bought them uni- 
forms with zippers. 








” 


“Hip, ho!” he cried. When he said hip, 
they pulled on their suits, and when he said 
ho, they pulled up the zippers. 

He beat ten taps on his drum while they 
washed fins and faces and then he called, 


“Ready, right face, march!” and off they went 
to the stairs, with Uncle Walrus leading and 
beating the drum. 

Even Lulu the Lobster came out to see. 
She scrabbled across the hall toward the stairs, 
gazing up at him with her big pop-eyes. 

One-two! beat the drum. Left-right down 


came the procession. Forward marched Lulu. 

But with the drum in front of him, Uncle 
Walrus couldn’t see Lulu and he stepped on 
her. That was too bad, because Lulu is slip- 
pery and he slid and sat down hard. Now 
Lulu did not like that because he sat on her. 
So-then she got angry and she stuck her claw 
through the drum. 

Uncle Walrus wanted her tried for sabot- 
age but the penglets took Lulu’s side and that 
was the end of living by the walrus-army 
rules in our house. 


Story of the Cover 





For once in his- 
tory we turkeys 
have something 
to be thankful 
for this Thanks- 
giving Day. And 
it doesn’t hap- 
pen often, be- 
lieve you me! 

It all came 


about because 





young Brother 








Coon decided to 





show the folks what a great hunter he is. Got 
himself all togged out like a genuine Pilgrim 
Father, he did, big muzzle-loader and all. And 


he came a-whistling down a woodsy path. 

Of course, all of us turkeys heard him. How 
could we help it, when he stepped crunch 
on every twig big enough to crackle, and 
kicked every stone big enough to clank? 

We soon figured out that what he thought 
he was whistling was a genuine turkey call. 
So we scattered through the woods, and we 
all answered him at once! Let me tell you 
the coon was spinning in circles, trying to 
find the turkeys giving all those calls! 

Upshot of it was he went home empty- 
handed and mighty upset. And every turkey 
in these woods laughed himself so thin we’d 
be no good at all for a Thanksgiving feast. 
So we're all thankful for Brother Coon! 


Coming Next Month 


Like an extra-large Christmas plum pudding, 
the December issue of Story PARADE is 
crammed with wonderful things . . . There’s 
DisASTER ISLAND, the new serial, by Robb 
White, which may have you sitting on the 
mailbox waiting for the postman to bring 
you next month’s issue—it’s that exciting. 
All about boats and planes and two brothers 
who sailed and flew them . . . In a new story 
by Marion Holland, Santa Claus turns out 
to be none other than Fats Martin, while 
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Billy stands by laughing. . . . Rosin Hoop’s 
CHRISTMAS is a new tale about the hero of 
Sherwood Forest, with the flavor of plum 
puddings and yule logs . . . Of course, you 
are looking forward to Christmas, but did 
you know that there is also A CHRISTMAS FOR 
Bears? Or so says Ray St. Clair . . . Rowena 
Bennett has contributed a play, CHRiIstTMAS 
TRIMMINGS .. . THE JoLty DoLL MAKER is 
a delightful tale of a little girl in Old Rus- 


sia... All this, and much, much more! 
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The Old [njun frail) 


Illustrated by URSULA KOERING 


By LILLIE V. ALBRECHT 


Hannah gave a 
yank to the big ball 
of blue wool. “I 
wish I were a boy,’ 
she muttered. 

Hannah was the 
only girl in a Puri- 
tan family, in the 
old Massachusetts 
Bay Colony almost 
three hundred 
years ago. On this 
fall afternoon she 
had heard her 
brothers whispering together and knew 
they were planning an excursion of 
some sort. 

“Do I have to knit all afternoon?” she 
asked. 

“Of course you have to knit all after- 
noon,” answered Aunt Abigail. “ Tis 
not proper for little Puritan maids to be 
running like Indians in the woods with 
their brothers.” 

“Oh, why did I have to be a girl?” 
muttered Hannah. 

Now Granny, who was crippled and 
could not walk, looked at Hannah and 
smiled sympathetically. 

“Let the child go for a little while, 
Abigail,” she cajoled. “Perhaps she can 
take the willow basket and search for 
wintergreen leaves outside the stockade.” 

“Aye. A bit of wintergreen tea would 
be welcome,” answered Aunt Abigail. 

‘*Tis a sovereign remedy for the dis- 
temper. Run along for a bit, if you must, 
Hannah, but be sure you're back in 
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time to knit on your stocking awhile be- 
fore supper.” 

Hannah jumped up, dropped her 
knitting, picked up the basket, and ran 
down the path after her brothers. 

“Wait for me, boys,” she called. 

Nathaniel had already disappeared be- 
hind the meeting house, but Benjamin 
waited for Hannah at the Fort Meadow 
gate. “We don’t want you with us,” he 
objected. 

“Aunt Abigail said I might go,” an- 
swered Hannah. “She sent me to fetch 
wintergreen leaves.” 
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“All girls are cowards!” 


“Well, we don’t want you,” insisted 
Benjamin. ‘‘Hi! Nathaniel!” he called. 
“We don’t want Hannah with us, do 
wer” 

“Girls are a nuisance,” muttered 
Nathaniel, turning back to meet Ben- 
jamin and Hannah. “We don’t want you 
along, Hannah,” he said, ““‘because where 
we're going is a secret.” 

“We found an old Injun trail,” ex- 
plained Benjamin. “It leads to the Prom- 
ised Land, and that’s where we're going. 
We never take anybody there.”’ 

Hannah’s eyes were big and her cheeks 
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were flushed. “Oh, 
please take me,” 
she begged. “I'll 
keep it a secret.” 

Nathaniel picked 
up a handful of 
pebbles and began 
to skip them across 
the cow pond. 

“Aw, you could 
not go where we're going,” 
scornfully. ““No girl could.” 

‘I could, too!” Hannah stamped her 
foot. “I could go anywhere that you 
could, so there!” 

“Shall we let her come, Nathaniel?” 
asked Benjamin. Benjamin was only 
eleven and sometimes he was not so 
scornful of his little sister as Nathaniel 
was. 

“Oh, let her come, if she'll not be 
afraid,” answered Nathaniel, and Han- 
nah joyfully followed the boys through 
the Fort Meadow gate. 

She trotted behind them across the 
sunny meadow, swinging her little bas- 
ket. Soon they came to the lowland which 
was flooded with spring rains. Here 
Hannah gathered her full skirts together 
and jumped from stone to stone, while 
frightened frogs jumped and splashed 
before her. 

When they were safely across the fal- 
len tree which served as a bridge over 
the brook, the path began to climb 
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he said 











steeply up the side of a mountain. Han- 
nah was glad when she reached the 
shade of a large rock. Here she stopped 
to pick some of the little, new winter- 
green leaves. 

“Wait a minute, boys,” she called. 
“Aunt Abigail will be cross if I don’t 
bring the wintergreen for her tea.” 

“Aw! We can’t wait for girls!’ shouted 
Nathaniel. 

Hannah turned from the rock and 
pushed bravely up the steep path. Black- 
berry bushes tore at her dress and hard- 
hack scratched her face and hands. When 
she caught up with the boys, they all 
pushed through a dense thicket of hem- 
lock and came out into the sunlight on 
a high, rocky knoll. 

Hannah sat down to rest and wiped 
her face on her apron. ““This is beauti- 
ful,” she sighed. “This is, indeed, the 
Promised Land.” 

“Isn’t that just like a girl?’ laughed 
Nathaniel. ““We aren’t even there yet.” 

“Come over here, Hannah,” urged 
Benjamin, and, taking the girl’s hand, 
he led her to the edge of the big rock. 
Hannah cowered back in fear. Below her 
lay a narrow chasm, a gully which 
seemed miles deep to the frightened 
child. Far, far down the dark crack in 
the rock she could see the waters of a 
quiet stream, gliding along threugh the 
shadows. 

“There’s the Promised Land over 
there,” explained Benjamin, pointing to 
a big rock on the other side of the crack 
at Hannah’s feet. 

“But—but, how do you ever get 
there?” asked Hannah. 

“That's easy,” boasted Nathaniel and, 
taking a run, he leaped across the gully 
to the other side. 

“Oh, Nathaniel!’ Hannah looked at 
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“Don’t let them see us.” 


her brother with frightened eyes. “Ben- 
jamin! Do—do you jump over there 
too?” she asked. 

“Sure. You can do it, too,” 
Benjamin. “Look. Like this.” 

Benjamin stepped back on the rocky 
knoll, ran a few steps and flew through 
the air to the opposite rock. 

‘Come on, Hannah,” he called. ‘“You 
can do it.” 

Hannah looked down at the deep 
crack at her feet. Then she stepped slow- 
ly back from the edge of the rock. 

“I told you she couldn’t get over into 
the Promised Land,” growled Nathaniel. 
“All girls are cowards.” 

“IT am not a coward!” said Hannah. 

“Let’s see you jump, then.” 

“I—I just don’t want to jump,” an- 
swered Hannah. 

“Coward!” laughed Nathaniel. 

“You can do it if you try, Hannah,” 
urged Benjamin. “Do jump over. From 
this rock you can see the men working 
down in the outer commons.” 


“I don’t want to see them,”’ muttered 
Hannah. 


urged 
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‘““There’s Father. And there’s Good- 
man Middlebrook and Parson Atwater,” 
said Nathaniel, “but don’t let them see 
us. This old Injun trail is our secret 
and we don’t want the men to find the 
way to the Promised Land.” 

“Come on over, Hannah,” called Ben- 
jamin. “Truly you can get over if you 
but try.” 

“T never could,’ shuddered Hannah. 

“I guess she’s scared,” said Benjamin. 

“What can you expect?” growled Na- 
thaniel. ‘‘She’s only a little maid. We 
might have known she’d be afraid to 
jump. She’s like Moses,” he laughed. 
“She can look into the Promised Land 
but she can’t go over into it.” 

Hannah stamped her foot. “I think 
you're mean,” she said. “‘Just mean!” 

“Hannah Moses!” shouted Nathaniel. 

“Don’t you call me that!”’ she cried. 

“Hannah Moses!” again shouted Na- 
thaniel and even Benjamin took up the 
song. ‘Hannah Moses! Hannah Moses!”’ 

As Hannah turned and ran down 
the mountain, she could hear their taunt- 
ing voices behind her, “Hannah Moses! 
Hannah Moses!” 

When Hannah reached home her bas- 
ket held only a handful of wintergreen 


leaves. Her face and hands were badly 
scratched and her braids were in an un- 
tidy snarl. Worst of all, there was a great 
tear in her new white apron. 

How Aunt Abigail scolded! “ ’Tis 
bad enough to run with the boys like 
any heathen,” she stormed. “But you 
know how hard it is to find new clothes © 
in this wilderness. You'll sit quietly at 
home all day tomorrow and do noth- 
ing but spin.” 

The household was astir early the next 
morning for this was to be a busy day. 
All the men in the settlement were going 
to the outer commons again to work in 
the cornfield and all the big boys were 
to be sent to the falls to catch salmon. 

‘Plan to be back inside the stockade 
by nightfall, lads,” warned Father. ‘“The 
Nipmucks have been more friendly of 
late, but Goodman Middlebrook heard 
many tales of trouble at Springfield when 
last he took corn to be ground.” 

“We'll be back early, Father,” prom- 
ised Nathaniel as he and Benjamin 
gathered up the big net. ‘“‘“Good-by, Aunt 
Abigail. Good-by, Granny. Good-by, 


Hannah Moses.” 


‘By, Hannah Moses,” said Benjamin. 
(Continued on page 9.) 





“We don’t want the men to discover our secret.” 














By WILFRID BRONSON 


Besides fishermen, there are fishes in 
all seas that fish for other fish. If this 
seems odd, so are the fishes that do the 
fishing. Some make a living in shallow 
coastal waters, some near the surface of 
the open sea, while others try their luck 
far down in the everlasting darkness of 
deepest water. 

In shallow water an angler-fish lies 
flat on the bottom. There he is well- 
disguised, for he is colored like the bot- 
tom and covered with ragged tabs of 
skin that look like little seaweeds. His 
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enormous mouth is opened just a crack 
for breathing. Over it he dangles his 
bait, another tab of skin on the end of a 
little stalk. When he waves this about, 
other fishes think it is alive and try to 
snatch it for dinner. But suddenly the 
angler opens his mouth wide, the water _ 
is sucked in and the foolish fishes with 
it. The angler’s stomach stretches to 
hold a dinner almost as big as he is. 

Under the floating seaweeds that drift 
on the ocean like wandering meadows, 
the little Sargasso fishes pick up a living 
in the same way. Disguised to look like 
weeds, they easily fool smaller fishes, 
crabs, and shrimps with their waving 
bait. 

In the dark water, far, far below, 
black fishing fishes have the most mar- 
velous lures to charm their prey. Instead 
of a tab of skin on their fishing rods, 
they carry what look like electric light 
bulbs! The hungry victims gather like 
moths around a street lamp and are 
seized by the deep-sea angler’s long 
sharp teeth. Stabbed all the way through 
by two dozen daggers, a captured fish at 
once becomes a mere lump of fish food. 
But how is it gotten off those teeth for 
swallowing? Why the teeth can be 
slanted backwards, letting the food slip 
off and into the stomach! 

Nothing is too odd for these fishing 
fishes. 
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THE OLD INJUN TRAIL 


“What did the lads call you, dear?”’ 
‘asked Granny, but Hannah turned away 
to hide the tears in her eyes. 

That was a long day for Hannah. 
Hour after hour she sat in the dooryard 
while the steady whine of her wheel rose 
and fell. Granny was knitting by the 
doorstep and Aunt Abigail was baking. 

Late in the afternoon Goodwife Mid- 
dlebrook came running down the lane. 
“Oh, Mistress Grant!’’ she cried. “I’ve 
terrible news. The friendly Indian, Wal- 
lunk, has just come to Parson Atwater’s 
house to warn us.” 

“Mary! Do tell!’’ Aunt Abigail ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

‘Tis said the Indians are on the war- 
path again,” gasped Goodwife Middle- 
brook, wiping her hot face on her apron. 

“The awful hand of the Lord is upon 
us,” sighed Granny. 

“But I haven’t told you the worst,” 
continued Goodwife Middlebrook. 
‘“Wallunk says a band of Indians is ly- 
ing in ambush at the ford and they in- 
tend to attack our men as they come from 
their work in the outer commons.” 

“Oh, the Lord is indeed punishing 
us,” sighed Aunt Abigail. “Every man 
in the settlement is in the cornfield.” 

“Aye,” answered Goodwife Middle- 
brook. “And the big lads are all gone 
fishing at the great falls.” 

“What's to be done?” asked Aunt 
Abigail. ‘““What’s to be done?” 
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(Continued from page 7.) 


“Mistress Atwater bade me tell you 
to get your family to the garrison as fast 
as you can,’ answered Goodwife Middle- 
brook, and she ran on down the lane. 

At the Grant house her story had left 
a stunned silence. Aunt Abigail stood 
under the oak tree, and Granny’s knit- 
ting needles were strangely quiet. Only 
Hannah seemed alive. 

“Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing?” she stormed. “We can’t just sit 
here and let the men be killed.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, child,” scolded 
Aunt Abigail. “What can a handful of 
women and children do? Come, Hannah, 
carry your flax wheel into the house and 
then get the coverlets from the beds. 
We'll be lucky if we all get safely into 
the fort and have food enough to last 
us till help comes.” 

“But what about Father and the 
other men? objected Hannah. 

“Tut, tut, child. Don’t talk back,” 
scolded Aunt Abigail. “I’ll run to the 
fort with a basket of food. You stay with 
Granny till I get back. Then perhaps 
between us we can help her to Mr. At- 
water's house.” 

‘“‘Never mind me, Abigail,” said Gran- 
ny. “Run with the hot loaves. And, 
Hannah, do you get the coverlets to- 
gether and then fetch the cow from the 
meadow.” 

Hannah stood by Granny’s stool as 
Aunt Abigail hurried away. 
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“Granny,” she whispered. ““We must 
do something.” 

“Aye, child. But what? "Tis as your 
Aunt says. What can women and chil- 
dren do?” 

“Oh, if only Nathaniel and Benjamin 
were here! They'd go over the mountain 
and—oh!” Hannah clapped her hands 
over her mouth. 

“What ails you, child?” asked Granny. 

“Oh, Granny. It’s a secret, but—well, 









“You must climb the mountain!” 


I guess I can tell you.”” And Hannah told 
Granny all about the secret path over the 
mountain to the outer commons. 

“Oh, if only the boys were here to go 
over the mountain and warn the men!” 

“But why can’t you go yourself, Han- 
nah?” asked Granny. 

“Oh, I can’t jump over the cliff,” ex- 
plained Hannah. “I’m like Moses. The 
boys said so. They said I was-only a little 
maid and I could look into the Promised 
Land but I could never .. .” 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Granny. 
“Come here, child.” 

The old lady took Hannah’s hands and 
looked deeply into her eyes. 
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“Listen carefully, Hannah,” she said. 
“God has called you—just the way he 
called little Samuel in the temple. God 
has called you to save us from the In- 
dians. You must climb the mountain and 
you must...” 

“But, Granny,” sobbed Hannah, “I 
can’t jump over the gully.” 

“You can jump over the gully.” Gran- 
ny sat up very straight on her stool. Her 
eyes were bright. “If I were young again, 
I'd go myself,” she said. “But I’m an old, 
old woman. I can’t go, but you must go, 
Hannah. You must go and you must 
jump across that gully. Now run, child, 
and I'll sit here and pray to the Lord to 
give you strength and courage.” 

Hannah stood by Granny’s stool for 
a moment, looking into the old lady’s 
bright eyes. Suddenly she threw her arms 
tight around Granny’s neck. 

“Good-by, Granny,” she said, and in 
a moment she was running through the 
dooryard, across the common, through 
the Fort Meadow gate, and down the 
path to the meadows. 

She raced through the swampy land 
and then started across the log that lay 
over the brook. One foot slipped and 
splashed into the shallow water. Back on 
dry land again, the girl wrung out her 
dripping skirts before she started up the 
mountain. 

Hannah was sobbing for breath as she 
hurried up the path. Her hair tumbled 
untidily over her shoulders. She had lost 
her cap somewhere in the underbrush, 
and her wet skirts flapped about her 
ankles. 

At last Hannah reached the great 
rock. She stood at the very edge of the 
chasm, while her heart hammered and 
her breath came in frightened gasps. 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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THe ANIMALS 33 
AW 
By AILEEN FISHER ‘Wesseeeee 


Are you thankful, robin, wren, 
bluebird, mallard, swallow, 
that you’ve found the sun again 


in each southland hollow: 
Are you grateful, chickadee, 
in your frosty-windowed tree, 
that you need not follow: 

























Are you thankful, squirrel, mouse, 
in your cozy burrow, 

that in stocking up your house 
you were brisk and thorough, 
bringing nuts and grain and seeds 
for your simple winter needs 
from each field and furrow? 


Are you thankful, rabbit, deer, 
at your wildwood table, 
that you nibble through the year 
free of fence and stable? 

Oh, I think, like me, you’d say, 
“Yes, I’m full of thanks today!” 
if you just were able! 





Illustrated by RETTA SCOTT WORCESTER 














By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
Illustrated by FRED SANCHEZ 


Ted Shannon, left forward for Ken- 
more Junior High, caught a high pass 
from Ed Marco, the right guard, and 
whirled toward Reedville’s basket. With 
arm drawn back, he waited, ready to 
whip the ball to the other forward, Billy 
Steiner. But Billy wasn’t able to break 
loose from his guard. 

Within the crowded armory, where 
Kenmore and Reedville Junior High 
were playing a bitter, heart-breaking 
game for the city championship, shouts 
from the Black and Gold rooters sud- 
denly rose shrill and pleading. 

“Shoot, Ted, shoot! Take a chance!”’ 

Ted’s fingers tightened on the ball as 
he gauged the distance. It would be a 
difficult shot from almost the middle of 
the court, but it seemed the only thing 
to do. Okay, then! As his slim body 
lengthened out, the ball rose in a high 
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graceful arc. It thudded against the 
backstop, struck the rim and bounced 
upward again, hesitated for an instant— 
and then dropped through the hoop! 

Amid the wild cheering from the Ken- 
more crowd the referee’s whistle sound- 
ed a shrill blast, and Ted heard him 
call, ““Time out for Reedville!” 

Kenmore’s stocky captain, Lew Gold- 
man, raced over and threw an arm about 
Ted’s shoulders. ““Wonderful shot, ‘Ted! 
It means we're still in the game!”’ 

Ted passed a hand wearily across his 
wet forehead and looked at the clock 
above the scoreboard. Less than a minute 
to go and the Scarlet was leading, 33 to 
32. Yes, Kenmore was still in the game, 
but the chances of winning were slim! 

He glanced toward the sideline where 
the opposing center was having his el- 
bow taped. A fine bunch of fellows, 
those Reedville guys, and it looked as if 
they were going to be city champions— 
by just one point! 
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Ted turned abruptly as little Art 
Rambeau, the manager, spoke to him. 
“Listen, Ted, you and Billy are tied for 
high-scoring honors. Did you know?” 

Ted nodded. He had just been think- 
ing of that. Even throughout the heat 
of this final hard-fought game he had 
kept track of baskets. 

“You two are ’way ahead of everybody 
else,” Art went on, “and you'll finish 
neck and neck, unless one of you scores 
a basket in the last minute of play.” 

Ted nodded again and tightened his 
lips. Two things he wanted more than 
he had ever wanted anything in his life: 
for Kenmore to win the city champion- 
ship, and for himself—himself alone—to 
win the small silver cup the Times-Citi- 
zen was Offering to the junior high 
school player who scored the greatest 
number of baskets during the current 
season. 

Art said, “Gee, Ted, I’d like to see 
you win that cup!” 
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Ted asked abruptly, “What’ll the 
Times-Citizen do in case of a tie?” 

“I don’t know,” Art said. ‘““Maybe 
they'll cut the cup in half! Hi kid,” he 
added as Billy Steiner came over, “I was 
just telling Ed you two guys are tied for 
high scoring—” 

“Oh, that!” Billy interrupted him. 
“Right now I don’t care so much about 
that—or the cup, either! What I want 
is to win this game!” And he clenched 
his teeth and frowned at the clock. 

Then the whistle shrilled again, and 
the game was on. Reedville at once took 
the ball and worked it down the court 
while the Scarlet ropters roared their 
approval. Almost under the Kenmore 
basket, the tall Reedville center 
grabbed a pass from one of the forwards 
and then dodged away from Tom Baker, 
the Kenmore left guard. He was all set 
to shoot when Ted hurled himself at 
him, and the ball dropped free. 

Ed Marco scooped it up and zipped 
it to Lew Goldman, who sent a high 
pass to Billy Steiner. 

Now the Black and Gold rooters were 
on their feet, yelling, “Come on, Ken- 
more! We wanna win this game! We 
want another basket!” 

All the while the big hand of the clock 
moved steadily downward. Only half a 
minute left to play... Now only twenty 
seconds... 

Ted leaped high and took a quick 
pass from Billy, then rifled the ball to 
Lew and raced to the right. The hard 
polished floor syueaked under his rub- 
ber soles as he stopped short, his whole 
body alert. Lew had tried a long des- 
perate one-handed shot, and the ball was 
still in the air. 

Ted waited, breathless, ears throbbing 
with the tumult of the crowd. If only 
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the ball would drop through the hoop! 
If only . . . And then he was listen- 
ing to the groans of the Kenmore gang 
as it struck the rim and bounced off. 
Billy caught it, but as he was about to 
shoot, one of the Scarlet guards blocked 
him. Suddenly, he ducked and whipped 
the ball outward in a hard underhand 
pass. 

“Ted!” he yelled. “Shoot!” 

As the ball smacked against Ted’s out- 
stretched hands, he had the queer feeling 
that this was his big moment. He was 
all alone on the right-hand side of the 
court and well out from the basket. 
Again, it would be a difficult shot, but 
he had already caged one like it—and 
he was confident he could cage this one! 

“Shoot! Shoot!” the gang was yelling. 

And now there were less than ten 
seconds left to play! 

While the Reedville center and one 
of their guards charged at him, Ted 
crouched and took careful aim. Yes, this 
was his big moment! A basket now would 
win the game and give him the silver 
cup—for himself alone! 

And then suddenly everything chang- 
ed as, out of the corner of his eye, he 
saw Billy almost under the basket and 
no one near him! 

For a split second Ted hesitated while 
remembered words flashed through his 
mind. “Oh, that! Right now I don’t care 
so much about that—or the cup, either! 
What I want is to win this game!” 

Win the game, Ted thought, that was 
the important thing. Never mind high 
scoring, win the game! Take no chances 
on a difficult shot... 

The Reedville guard and center were 
almost upon him when he whirled and 
passed, a hard bulletlike drive that hit 
Billy’s upraised hands. Billy had only 
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to turn and give a snap to his wrists, and 
the ball bounced off the backboard and 
swished through the hoop. 

Then the whistle blew and the game 
was over! 

Kenmore had won the championship! 

In the locker-room, Captain Goldman 
came to the bench where Ted and Billy 
were unlacing their shoes. He thrust out 
a hand. “Ted, that was a big thing you 
did!”’ 

‘Just what I’ve been telling him!” 
Billy added. 

Ted shrugged one shoulder. “Billy 
would have done the same thing in my 
place, wouldn’t you, Billy?” 

‘Gee, I’m not so sure. I only hope 
so.”’ Billy said. Then he shook his head 
slowly from side to side. ‘““Tough for 
you, Ted, to miss out like that on high 
scoring honors. It’s . . . it’s as if you 
handed the thing to me!” ' 

“Oh, that!” Ted suddenly grinned. 
The grin swiftly changed to a happy 
smile and then to a delighted laugh as 
he added, “Right now I don’t care so 
much about that—or the cup, either. 
All I wanted was to win the game!” 
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Part THREE 


Ho ran to the door and tried to shake 
it. He could as easily have shaken the 
Great Wall. 

The Aged One grinned. “At least be- 
hind such a door we are quite safe.” 

In the lantern light Ho saw the ter- 
rified eyes of the nephew Kung. Sud- 
denly Kung was crying out, high and 
shrill. 

“Honorable Uncle, this is a plot of 
the apprentice Ho. This is Ho’s treach- 
ery. Did he not leave us this morning 
when he should have been with the 
shadows? Did he not go into the village 
on a secret errand? You see now, Honor- 
able Uncle, what errand!” 

Ho’s mouth fell open in astonishment. 
“But Honorable Master, it was Kung 
who sent me this morning. It was he who 
said that the string of the lute was broken 
and that you wished me to buy another. 
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THE Story So Far: All the long summer 
the shadow players and Ho journeyed 
through the Middle Kingdom. Ho, the 
runaway, thought his home in Peking 
must now be as far away as the pillars 
that held up the corners of the sky. Sud- 
denly, in So-ping, the group was taken 
prisoner by six strange, armed men. 


I was a fool to listen to him, but I am 
not your enemy. Believe me.” 

“Believe your own nephew.” Kung 
fell upon his knees and flung back his 
thin crafty face. “Believe me not only 
because of the absurdity of Ho’s story. 
For who would seek a lute string in the 
village of So-ping? And who can say that 
he heard me send the apprentice on 
such an errand? No one. But believe me 
most of all because from the beginning 
the apprentice has lied to you.” 

‘‘Honorable Master, I—” 

“Ask him, my uncle, if he can swear 
that he is not the son of the richest mer- 
chant in Peking, the son of Chao Tsien.” 

Ho gasped in surprise. “I do not deny 
that I am Chao Tsien’s son, but—” 

“You see, Honorable Uncle, he has 
lied about his own name. He would lie 
about anything. 

‘He says he has no money. No money? 
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Ask him what he wears there beneath his 
sleeve. See, a bracelet of silver and jade. 
It is worth a prince’s ransom. Just such 
a bracelet I saw on the wrists of the sons 
of the house of Chao when we played in 
their courtyard.” 

Defiantly Ho grasped at the precious 
ornament. “It is my father’s gift. I would 
not sell it if I starved.”’ 

Let them think what they would. To- 
morrow would prove him right. 

The next morning when he wakened, 
a finger of light was pointing in through 
the latticed window. He sat up, rubbed 
his eyes, listened. The bolt on the outer 
side of the stout door was moving. 

A moment later the door swung open. 
Two men in the robes of servants stood 
there bowing courteously. 

“We have come, O Wang Fu, to beg 
that you accept the poor hospitality of our 
master Lei. He sends you rice and asks 
that when you have eaten you come into 
his presence. He would speak with you.” 

Half an hour later, the players fol- 
lowed the servants into a sunlit court. 
The entrance through which they had 
been so rudely carried last night was a 
red gate in a graceful moon shape. A 
tiled spirit screen stood guard within 
the gate. Dragon carvings decorated the 
low brick buildings, which surrounded 
the court, and brightly colored wind 
bells tinkled beneath the eaves. 

A few moments later, they stood in 
a room in an inner court. Ho looked 
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up at Lord Lei’s grave eyes, thin lips, 
and silky pointed beard. His was not an 
evil look; yet, if not, why—? 

A part of the answer came as Lei 
motioned Wang Fu to a chair and folded 
his long hands upon his silken knees. 

“First, shadow master, I would re- 
mind you that you refused the first in- 
vitation to come to my courtyard. Per- 
haps you guessed that my message was 
false and the day was not in truth the 
name day of my son.” 

Ho heard old Wu give a grunt of 
surprise, but Wang’s voice was steady. 
“I did not guess. I had promised to 
play each summer for the villagers of 
So-ping. I could not break my promise.” 

“T like that, Wang Fu. I like all the 
things I have heard about you. That is 
why I have brought you here today. And 
yet, as you may one day understand, I 
could not have the villagers of So-ping, 
or any strangers there, see that I sought 
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you out. When you would not come of 
your own free will, I had no choice but 
to seize you in the dusk. 

“Though I made you prisoners, I wish 
you no harm. Believe that.” 

The master had been asked to believe 
many things in the last few hours, 
thought Ho ruefully. Would this prove 
truer than some others? 

But the Lord Lei’s voice was chang- 
ing. “I tell you now plainly that I have 
brought you here not to entertain me 
but to carry a message to the city of 
Peking. I wish you to carry it as swiftly 
as seems wise to you, for it is important 
to all the Middle Kingdom. Do you 
understand?” 

Wang shook his head. “I understand 
nothing. I do not know the message, nor 
to whom or how I shall take it.” 

Slyly, Lei slid his silken toe along the 
floor. ‘Messages written out for any man 
to read are easily found and taken away. 
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Messages sent by armed carriers an- 
nounce themselves. As you know, no 
man suspects a shadow player. 

“So it is, Wang Fu, that I ask you to 
come into my friend’s courtyard in Pek- 
ing and give for him the play of the 
Stone Ape. I ask you to repeat certain 
lines exactly as I shall teach them to you. 
It will not be hard. Surely the play is one 
you know?” 

As the master nodded, Ho clenched 
his fingers tightly beneath his tattered 
sleeve. Every shadow player knew the 
tale of the Stone Ape. It had been given 
in his father’s courtyard on the night 
when he himself had run away. 

His fingers tightened more. Lei had 
risen and was standing before him. ““This 
small scroll is the only written message 
I send. I give it to you, lad. You are 
to guard it until you reach the Land of 
the Swallows. There you will give it to 
your master, who will open it and read 
the name of him to whom I send you. 
Can you do this?”’ 

Ho’s cheeks burned. Before he could 
speak, the nephew Kung whispered 
shrilly, “But, Honorable Uncle, why 
should the foolish apprentice—”’ 

The Lord Lei swung about. “I give 
the scroll to the lad because he is young- 
est. None will suspect that he carries my 
secret. I give it to him also because— 
I know not quite why—I trust him.” 

The sun had risen high when the 
players stood once more outside Lei’s red 
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An octopus has eight long arms. 
/) Hes each one for a prod, 
/, Hes make a football aes, * 
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gate. Lei had repeated his instructions. 
The servants of the house had bowed 
respectfully and gone away. 

The four were alone. Ho felt the 
master’s hand close gently upon his 
shoulder. “I am sorry that I suspected 
you of treachery, lad. I believe now that 
you had no word with the Lord Lei. My 
nephew accused you only because he was 
frightened and feared we had been be- 
trayed. Forgive Wang Kung. Forgive me, 
his foolish uncle.” 

“Forgive me, too, little frog,” echoed 
old Wu. “Still,” he blinked thoughtfully, 
and his huge chins trembled, ‘I do not 
understand the story of the lute string. 
Who told the truth of that?” 

Ho did not answer. He sent a sharp 
glance toward the nephew. 

The other boy’s face turned scarlet. 
“It was the apprentice who told the 
truth, old man,” he muttered. “I sent 
him for the lute string. If you would 
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know more, it was I who set fire to the 
spirit screen long ago.” 

Indeed, thought Ho, what did it mat- 
ter? He did not want vengeance. 


Many days later, the players came 
once more to the city of Peking in the 
Land of the Swallows. It was early after- 
noon when Ho stood before the city gate. 
In the late summer’s warmth the swal- 
lows dipped and soared. 

Ho felt his heart swell. He put his 
hand inside his jacket and drew out Lei’s 
silken scroll. “It is for you to read when 
you will, Honorable Master,” he whis- 
pered. “I must leave you. On our 
journey I have had much time to think. 
I see now that I was wrong to run away 
from my father’s house. I must go back 
and beg his forgiveness.” 

Then, because he thought that if he 
tried to speak more he would surely 
weep, he clasped Wang Fu’s hand... . 
the plump fingers of old Wu .. . the 
thin arm of the nephew Kung. 

Before any of them could reply, he 
slipped away. 

Into the thronged streets of the Imper- 
ial City he ran. At last he stopped, gasp- 
ing for breath. Then more slowly he set 
out again toward his father’s gate. 

What would he say when he reached 
that gate? Would his tongue be able to 
speak faster than the tongue of the step- 
mother? Would he be welcome at all in 
Chao Tsien’s courtyard? Might they not 
refuse to forgive him? 

He had turned the corner now into 
his own street. Before him stood the 
familiar grey wall and the red gate. 
Abruptly his mouth fell open. 

What was this? He could not believe— 
and yet it was true. His father’s red 
gate hung upon a single hinge. 
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Ho looked at the courtyard within. 

Grass grew rank and tall as river 
rushes between the grey bricks. Be- 
neath the overhanging eaves of the low 
building a single wind bell gave a lonely 
little cry. 

Bewildered, Ho stared up and down 
the street. Ai-ya, there at least was the 
vender who had come to the kitchen 
courtyard to sell fruits and vegetables. 
He stepped toward the man. 

But the vender, who had always bowed 
in respect to the rich sons of the house 
of Chao, scarcely glanced toward the 
travel-stained boy in tattered jacket and 
straw shoes. 

Ho sucked in his breath. Was he not 
even to be recognized on his own street? 

“Tell me,” he stammered, ‘“‘what 
has happened to the house of Chao?”’ 

The vender’ shrugged. ‘Then 
you, too, knew the house in happier 
days?”’ he murmured. ““Truly there were 


many of us who came here. We would 
not have wished the Chao ill.” 

“But, Honorable Stranger, what has 
happened here? I have been a traveler 
for many moons. I have heard nothing.” 

The vender shrugged and began to 
move away. “The truth is that none has 
heard all the story. I know only that the 
family of Chao has fallen out of favor 
with the Emperor. Soldiers entered their 
courtyard. They carried the women to 
the homes of friends who would receive 
them. Chao Tsien and his sons were 
thrown into prison. That was a moon 
ago. What has happened since, I have 
not heard.” 

“But what had they done?” 

“It is said that their enemies accused 
them of plotting against the Imperial 
house. It is said they sent messengers to 
every part of the Middle Kingdom. One 
of the sons has been long gone and none 
will tell where. (Continued on page 20.) 
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“Who of us can be sure of these 
things? We can be sure only that no 
member of the Chao family would dare 
to show his face in the streets of Peking 
today. If he would avoid prison—or 
death—he would surely flee.” 

And with a flickering smile the vender 
bowed his head and limped away. 

Ho stood motionless. Had the vender 
recognized him and tried to warn him? 

What should he do? Where should he 
flee? Or could he not find some way to 
help his family? 

Surely he must seek out the shadow 
master at once and ask his aid. But how 
should he find the players? He had made 
no plans to meet them again. 

He searched his memory. Sometime 
during the long journey old Wu with all 
his babbling must have said where the 
players lived while they were in Peking. 

Why, it had been only last night at 
supper. Wu had mentioned the Inn of 
the Red Dragon. 

Ai-ya, he remembered. He remem- 
bered! It was far. Half way across the 
city. But he must find it. 

Through the narrow streets Ho sped. 
In his excitement he took a dozen turns, 
thinking each to be the right one. Often 
he slipped into dark alleyways to avoid 
a soldier or an official. Of what use would 
he be to his father if he, too, became a 
captive? 

At last, as the late afternoon shadows 
were falling in purple sword blades, he 
hurried breathless and limping into the 
Inn of the Red Dragon. If Wang Fu was 
not here— 

But see there in that corner. The lac- 
quered box with its phoenixes and lotus 
flowers. The worn bamboo poles piled 
neatly beside it. Nearby at a small table 
sat two men. 
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Ho hurried toward them. “Honor- 
able Master. Aged One.” 

To his astonishment the eyes which 
turned toward his were those of his 
friends—and yet those of strangers. 





“Honorable Master, what has hap- 
pened?” He had not meant his voice to 
sound so shrill. 


Wang Fu pressed a quick finger upon 
his lips. “Say nothing, Chao Ho,” he 
pleaded softly. “We will speak later.”’ 

“They do not even stop to ask why I 
am here,” gasped Ho to himself. ‘Are 
they, too, in great trouble? And where 
is the nephew Kung?” 

Ho had his answer soon. In a tiny 
room with no one near, Wang Fu spread 
out for him the silken scroll of the Lord 
Lei. 

“Look at the characters for yourself, 
lad. See, there is Lei’s signature. See also 
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where it is that I am to take the shadows. 
Notice to whom I carry Lei’s message.” 
Ho bent forward. The lantern light 
flickered. A shadow leaped across the 
silk. Ho could not believe his eyes. 
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The boy raised himself slowly. “Hon- 
orable Master!” 


“He reads the same language as we. 
It must be true,” groaned old Wu. 

Gravely, Wang Fu nodded. 

“The Emperor who sits on the 
Dragon Throne—the message is for him. 
Yet how shall the shadows play in the 
Imperial courtyards? I have only my 
own two hands and those of the Aged 
One Wu. They are not enough. We will 
be mocked and driven forth before we 
have begun.” 

‘Where is Kung?” cried Ho. 

The master shook his head. “I cannot 
say. I went out into the city today and 
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left my nephew to guard the shadows. 
When I returned, Kung was gone. 

‘He had left a message with the inn- 
keeper. He is weary of the shadows, he 
says, and weary of long journeys, the 
dust of the road and an empty stomach. 
He goes to set himself up in a shop in 
a distant city, where he can prosper and 
grow rich.” 

“But how can he set up a shop, Hon- 
orable Master? Much money is needed.”’ 

“He has taken with him ten of the 
finest of the shadow figures. No doubt 
he will sell them. They will bring him 
gold,’ answered Wang wearily. 

Wang Fu’s mouth was trembling. ‘“To 
cherish a bad man,” he sighed, “‘is like 
nourishing a tiger. If not well-fed, he 
will devour you. I had long feared it 
would be so with Kung. Yet he was my 
only nephew.” 

Ho looked up into the master’s sad 
and gentle face. Suddenly his own pulse 
began to throb. 

“Honorable Master,” he pleaded 
eagerly, “Let me go with you to the 
Imperial palaces. Let me help you with 
the shadows. 

“It is not a small thing I ask, and not 
for your sake only. For you must know 
that the family of Chao has fallen out 
of favor with the Emperor. But perhaps 
within the Imperial palaces I shall find 
a way to help not only my master but 
my father.” 

For a long moment the boy waited. 
Then Wang Fu clasped his hand. 

Early the next evening, Ho and the 
other players carried the shadow box 
through the streets of Peking. At the 
great gate beyond which lay the Imperial 
palaces, they waited breathlessly as the 
guards unrolled Lei’s silken scroll. 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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Beyond Snowshoe Pass 





By WILLIS LINDQUIST 


Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


It happened on the morning after the 
howling arctic blizzard. For three days 
the gale and snow had swept down out 
of the Yukon, across the frozen tundras 
and the great lonely slopes of spruce 
and Norway pine. 

Silence came at last. The dim light 
of another morning shone through the 
snow-covered windows of the small trad- 
ing post, and young Peter Linton tended 
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the fire and fed the huskies. ‘The cheery 
smell of smoked meat and spices hung 


- in the air. 


Lobo, the big Malemute that Peter 
was training as a lead dog, stirred sud- 
denly. His head whipped around toward 
the door. Silver-tipped ears strained for- 
ward. Then he growled. 

Peter grinned. “Go to sleep, Lobo. 
No one would come on a day like this.”’ 

But he was wrong. Even as he spoke, 
he heard the weird cry and the heavy 
thumping on the door. The door gave 
way suddenly. An icy blast swept in as 
a figure, more snow than man, plunged 
headlong onto the floor. 

It was the old Indian, Amak, who 
lived beyond the Siwash Saddleback, 
some fifteen miles to the north. He rolled 
over, the breath rasping in his throat. 
His shrunken face was as wrinkled and 
dark as a prune, and his tired old eyes 
searched the shadowy depths of the trad- 
ing post. 

‘“Where—where Mr. 
gasped. 

Peter came to life. He dropped to his 
knees beside the old man and drew back 
the hood of his parka. 

“Otter Creek. He left ten days ago 
for supplies. What’s the matter?” 

The old head sank to the floor. The 
eyes closed for a moment. But they snap- 
ped open again, filled with fear. 


Linton?” he 
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“Boy!” He pointed to a small sled be- 
yond the open door. “Boy sick!” 

Peter leaped to his feet and ran out- 
side. He tore off the snow-covered furs 
and took the frail Indian boy up in his 
arms. 

Before the warm fire, quickly, silently, 
he unwrapped the boy and felt his face, 
hands, and legs. He saw there was no 
danger of frostbite. The boy was burn- 
ing with fever. He couldn’t have been 
more than nine or ten years old. The 
whites of his eyes were yellow and his 
breath came in short gasps. 

A frantic feeling of helplessness came 
to Peter. He threw more wood on the 
fire, took down a can of his father’s pre- 
cious vegetable soup and heated it. 

Old Amak’s clawlike hands reached 
out for the warmth of the fire. “Doctor? 
Where the doctor?” he rasped. 

“Gone,” Peter said. “He went last 
week.” 

The boy choked on the soup. He could 
not swallow. The old Indian saw and 
wailed again, “Boy die.” 

“Eat this soup,” Peter commanded. 

He stared helplessly at the boy. ‘There 
was nothing more he could do. He was 
alone at the post and he had to tend 
the fire to keep things from freezing 
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until his father returned. By that time, 
it would be too late. The boy could not 
last that long, for there was nothing left 
of him but burning skin and bones. 

That was the way Indians were. They 
waited too long. Dr. Glenn had often 
complained of it, ““They wait until death 
is only a matter of hours and then they 
call me and expect miracles.” It would 
take a miracle to save Amak’s grandson. 

Amak finished his soup. He studied 
the big dog. Lobo was rangy and power- 
ful, with big Malemute feet, but he was 
little more than a pup. 

‘How many dogs?”’ Amak asked. 

Peter shook his head, ‘Father took 
the team. There are only five young ones 
left, this Malemute and four Eskimo 
huskies.” 

Amak rose unsteadily to his feet. “I 
take. I go with boy to doctor.” 

Peter stared. A fluttery feeling came 
into his throat. The old man was out of 
his head. ‘They were a hundred and twen- 
ty miles from Dr. Glenn’s hospital on 
the far side of Great Bear Lake, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles over loose snow 
and unmarked trail. It was a job for an 
expert musher and a full team of at least 
thirteen dogs. 

‘You'd never get through,” Peter said. 

The hollow eyes of Amak seemed to 
drill through him. “Boy dying. I go.” 

“No!” Peter’s mouth suddenly went 
dry. “I’ll—I’ll go. You stay here and keep 
my fire going till I get back.” 

The words came so suddenly from his 
lips that they seemed fantastic, unreal. 
For the first time in his life he was tak- 
ing a dog team out on a long trip, his 
own dogs, as untested as himself. 

It was not until they had started across 
the blinding trackless waste, that he had 
time to consider what lay ahead. 
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Lobo, leading the team, was willing 
and fast. Like the four Eskimo huskies, 
he would pull until he dropped in his 
tracks. But he had no trail experience, 
and all his energy would go for nothing 
if he lost the way. 

Peter himself had only a vague sense 
of the trail. Twice during the two years 
he had been in the North Country, he 
had gone to Dr. Glenn’s hospital with 
his father. But then he had had no re- 
sponsibility or need to mark the way. 

The wind had packed the snow 
harder than he had hoped and for the 
first several hours, they made fair time. 
At sundown, which came in mid-after- 
noon, they passed through the narrows of 
Boulder Canyon, a place Peter could 
recognize at once. They were still on the 
trail, at least, with thirty miles behind 
them and less than a hundred to go. 

Darkness came. It was up to Lobo 
now. The hills fell away behind them 
and, as if to speed them on, a northwest 
wind came up, pushing them along over 
the endless snow flats. Even so, the dogs 
had begun to tire. For hours they had 
each done the work of two dogs and 
now their pace slackened to a listless 
trot. 

The moon came up, a half circle of 
pale yellow. It rose above the bleak east- 
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ern horizon and cast long shadows in the 
crusted snow behind every birch clump. 

Far up ahead and to the right stood 
a tall dead tamarack. It freshened Peter's 
courage, for he recognized it as the tam- 
arack where he had twice seen the great 
arctic snow owl. They were still on the 
trail! Or were they? As they came closer, 
he saw that the tamarack was much taller 
than the one he had remembered. It was 
not the same tree. Could it be that Lobo 
had lost the trail? 

They passed large thickets of birch 
trees, which he had never seen, and then 
skirted the edge of a swale, where the 
reeds thrust up from the snow in dark 
patches. Then they were on the open 
plains of snow again without so much 
as a single tree, an endless desolation 
where nothing stirred; where no creature 
lived. 

The wind was rising and it filled Peter 
with a rising sense of urgency. His im- 
patience grew. The times he stopped to 
look at the boy seemed like moments 
wasted. He urged Lobo on, softly at first, 
and then with shouts and the cracks of 
his whip. 

But Lobo was not to be hurried. It 
was as if he knew the limited endurance 
of his young teammates and was nursing 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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What bliss! What's this? 
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Silence at last, Stuck fast! 
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their strength. Once he stopped and 
glanced back anxiously at Peter. 

“Get moving!” Peter shouted. “I'll 
feed you later.” 

The drifts were becoming larger and 
softer. Lobo walked over them with care. 
Several times the dogs floundered in the 
snow, and Peter had to go ahead and 
make a path with his snowshoes. But he 
kept driving the dogs on, relentlessly. 

His muscles ached. His feet burned 
where the straps of his snowshoes cut 
into them, and his breath came in great 
painful gasps. Yet he could not rest until 
they had crossed over Snowshoe Pass. 

That was roughly fifty miles from the 
trading post. At the pass they could stop 
for an hour or so for rest and something 
to eat. Then his mind would be at ease, 
for the danger of becoming lost would 
be behind them. For seventy miles be- 
yond the pass, the trail skirted the edge 
of Great Bear Lake until it came to Dr. 
Glenn’s hospital. 

One hour passed, two hours. Peter 
staggered on. He clung to the sled for 
support now, with scarcely enough 
strength to put one foot before the other. 
The moon had risen to its highest point 
—midnight—and still there was no sight 
of the familiar hills that came before 
Snowshoe Pass. Ahead, so far as he could 
see, was a great ocean of snow. They were 
lost. Peter stumbled and fell. 

“Lobo!” ‘The one word broke from his 
lips like a sob. He closed his eyes and 
lay still. It was good to rest. 

Presently Lobo was licking his face. 
He sat up, then got painfully to his feet. 

“Down, Lobo! We'll rest awhile.’ He 
built a small fire with some wood he had 
brought and had a look at the boy. 
There was no change. He put some pem- 
mican into the boy’s mouth. It gagged 
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him. Then he tried pellets of snow. They 
seemed to help. 

He rationed out a pound of pemmican 
for each dog. They needed more, but 
they'd be on the trail again in an hour 
and a full dog wasn’t a spirited one. 

He took a pound of pemmican himself 
and then, with his back to the wind, he 
dozed over the fire. 

When they started again, he had no 
choice but to give Lobo his head. He 
had heard that lead dogs had no difh- 
culty smelling a snow-covered trail. He 
watched Lobo’s actions and saw that the 
big dog, far from seeming uncertain, 
continued on in the same direction. 

It gave Peter renewed confidence. 
They might not be on the right trail, 
but they were on a trail which led some 
place. At least, they were not lost. 

Through the long arctic night they 
went, stopping more and more frequent- 
ly for rest. Now they moved between the 
dark shoulders of spruce-covered hills 
once more, buffeted by a wind that 
moaned through the trees. 

The sun rose like a white flame over 
the hills and suddenly the dogs stopped 
before a wooden pier. Peter was puzzled 
for a moment. 

He walked out to the end of the pier. 
Before him was a great expanse of glassy 
ice, swept clean of snow by the wind. 
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“Great Bear Lake! It has to be!’’ he 


shouted. He knew where he was now. 
This was the trail that ended at the land- 
ing thirty miles across the lake from Dr. 
Glenn’s hospital. The doctor’s launch 
landed here when the lake was open. It 
was shorter by twenty or thirty miles. 

He ran back to the dogs and started 
them across the ice. In a moment the 
dogs were piled up. The wind whipped 
the sled around until it faced in the 
opposite direction. The dogs scrambled 
for footing. It was hopeless. 

Slowly, with Peter pulling at Lobo’s 
harness, they inched back against the 
wind to shore. They would have to back- 
track, find Snowshoe Pass somehow, and 
swing around the edge of the lake, at 
least a hundred miles more of difficult 
trail. But their strength was gone. ‘Iwo 
more days and the boy would be dead. 

Anger seared through Peter like 
molten fire. He clenched his fists. A 
powerful gust of wind almost threw him 
flat. He watched it whip a snow flurry 
across the lake in the direction of the 
hospital. 

Suddenly, the idea came to him. He 
found two loose timbers by the pier and 
lashed them upright to the fore part of 
the sled. Then he unharnessed the dogs, 
secured a blanket between the two poles 
and shoved out across the ice. 
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The wind caught at the makeshift 
sail and, as the sled gathered speed, Peter 
leaped on the runners and called his 
dogs. It worked. He was sailing an ice- 
boat, flying before the wind at a dizzy 
speed, with his dragging toe as a rudder. 

The dogs followed as fast as they 
could. But in a matter of minutes the 
dogs and the shore were out of sight. 

Perhaps an hour passed before he saw 
the gray line of shore ahead and the 
white front of the hospital. He headed 
for it, stepping on the steel claw, which 
served as a brake to check his speed. 

He came in, as a launch might have 
come in, alongside Dr. Glenn’s pier. He 
saw the dark figures of men running. 
That was all he remembered. 

He was in a hospital bed and Dr. 
Glenn was talking to him. 

“The boy?” he asked. 

Dr. Glenn nodded. “I think he’s going 
to make it, thanks to you. And your dogs 
came in a couple of hours ago.”’ 

A slow smile spread over Peter’s face. 
“Good old Lobo. I knew he would get 
here. He’s going to be the best lead dog 
we ever had.” 











Way up in the sky—far above the roofs 
of houses—and far far above the tallest 
trees—and far far far above the highest 
mountains, there was once a little star 
named Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew was the smallest but the 
very brightest of all the stars in the Sky 
Kingdom at that time. And because he 
was so bright everyone on earth saw him 
and they turned their faces upward to 
exclaim, “My, my, what a very bright 
star!” 

And all the other stars in the Sky King- 
dom turned their heads to look at him, 
and they all said, “My, my, what a very 
bright star!”’ 

And so with all the earth people and 
all the sky folk looking at him and ad- 
miring his brightness, Bartholomew be- 
came very proud of himself. He became 
so proud of himself, in fact, that he no 
longer acted the way the other stars did. 
Instead of standing still and smiling 
light on the world beneath, Bartholo- 
mew would shoot around the Sky King- 
dom, first from one corner to the other 
corner and then up and back again. 

He would pass the Big Dipper and 
say, ‘I’m smaller than you but brighter 
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than you, and that makes me more im- 
portant!”’ 

And then Bartholomew would rush 
up to the Little Dipper and push the 
end star out of place and rush on calling 
back to the Little Dipper, “I’m smaller 
than you but brighter than you, and 
that makes me more important!”’ 

And this continued for a long time. 
Every night Bartholomew would shoot 
all over the sky pushing his brother stars 
about and shouting at the top of his 
voice, ‘I’m smaller than you but bright- 


er than you, and that makes me more 


important.” 

King Moon had noticed what Barthol- 
omew had been doing, and he was not at 
all pleased. He sat on his throne of clouds 
and frowned. He frowned so much in 
fact, that many people on earth noticed 
the corners of his mouth turning down, 
and they wondered what ever could be 
happening in the Sky Kingdom to make 
King Moon so angry. 

Finally, King Moon called four of his 
star attendants and said, ‘Stars, bring 
Bartholomew to me.” And King Moon 
smiled to himself and thought, ‘‘I know 
a way to make him behave. I shall grant 
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him three wishes and surely such a fool- 
ish little star will make three foolish 
wishes. And foolish wishes bring regret, 
and regret always brings good behavior.” 

And King Moon winked his eye at all 
the stars in the Sky Kingdom, and all the 
stars in his Sky Kingdom turned from 
one to another and whispered, ‘“OO-oo, 
what will he do to Bartholomew?” 

Soon the four star attendants appear- 
ed from one corner of the sky and they 
were carrying Bartholomew on their 
shoulders. As they walked past the Big 
Dipper, Bartholomew leaned over and 
said, ‘‘I’m smaller than you but brighter 
than you, so I am more important!” 

And the Big Dipper shook his head 
hard, so hard in fact that some star dust 
fell out, and he said to himself, ‘Tsk, 
tsk, tsk.”’ 

And then Bartholomew came to the 
Little Dipper and he leaned way over 
and hit the end star out of place again, 





King Moon frowned. 


and he said, “I’m smaller than you but 
brighter than you, and that makes me 
more important!” 

And the Little Dipper shook his head 
sadly and said to himself, “Tsk, tsk, tsk.” 

The four star attendants soon reached 
King Moon who was still seated on his 
throne of clouds, and Bartholomew 
jumped from their shoulders, put his 
feet flatly on a cloud and said, “Hi, King 
Moon. What can I do for you?” 

King Moon frowned and shook his 
head from side to side.‘ Bartholomew,’ 
said King Moon, “you have been very 
rude and unpleasant, and so for punish- 
ment I offer you three wishes.”’ 

Bartholomew’s eyes opened wide and 
he said, “Three wishes for punishment?” 

King Moon nodded his head and rose 
from his throne. He fixed his crown on 
his head, raised his wand and said, 
“What is your first wish?”’ 

Bartholomew jumped up and down 








with glee. “I know, I know,” he shouted. 
“I wish to go to earth and to tell every- 
one on earth that I’m smaller than any- 
one but brighter than anyone, and that 
makes me more important!” 

King Moon said, “Tsk, tsk, tsk! But 
your wish is granted and, by the time you 
reach the stairs to earth, you will have 
a pair of shoes like the earth people 
wear, and you may climb down to earth.” 

“Whee, whee,’ shouted Barthol- 
omew, and he turned and shot to the 
end of the sky with such speed that it 
almost frightened the other stars. 

When he reached the end of the sky, 
he found he had a lovely pair of shoes, 
and he skipped merrily down the stairs 
to earth. 

The first thing Bartholomew came to 
on earth was a city street. This city 
street met another city street and where 
they met there was a corner. And on this 
corner there was a streetlight. 

Bartholomew looked up at the street- 
light and said, ‘Hi, Mr. Streetlight. I’m 
smaller than you but brighter than you, 
and that makes me more important!” 

Mr. Streetlight just laughed and said, 
“Ha, ha, Bartholomew, but see how I 
attract all the moths and mosquitoes and 
night flies. They all gather around me, 
but they don’t see you at all.” 

“Why, so they don’t,” said Barthol- 
omew, and he turned and walked away. 

Next Bartholomew came to a theater 
house, and he looked up at the big theater- 
light and said, ‘““Mr. Theaterlight, I’m 
smaller than you but brighter than you, 
and that makes me more important!” 

But Mr. Theaterlight just smiled 
and said to Bartholomew, “Maybe so, 
Bartholomew, maybe so. But just see all 
the people who notice me and see how 
anxious they are to come inside my 
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Mr. Streetlight just laughed. 


theater. I do nothing but sit here every 
night and they all think I’m important.” 

Bartholomew looked at all the peo- 
ple going into the theater, and he 
noticed that almost everyone looked up 
at Mr. Theaterlight, but no one looked 
at him. 

As Bartholomew walked along think- 
ing of how important the other lights 
were, he didn’t notice that he was walk- 
ing far from the city. When he finally 
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lifted his eyes he found that he was in 
the country, and it was dark, and he was 
all alone, and he was so very, very un- 
happy. 

Bartholomew sat down on a rock and 
was going to cry. But just at that mo- 
ment a firefly came and sat beside him. 

“Hello, Bartholomew,” said the fire- 
fly. ““What’s wrong?” 

Bartholomew said, “Oh, Mr. Firefly, 
your little light looks so cheerful. I 
thought I was very important because 
the other stars in the Sky Kingdom are 
not as bright as I am, but now I find that 
I am not good for anything. Here on 
earth, other lights are more important 
than I am.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Firefly, ‘‘sometimes 
that is true. We do have to see by the 
light of others at times. I have to go 
now, Bartholomew, but I think you have 
learned a very wise thing. Good-by, 
Bartholomew.” 

Bartholomew stood up and waved to 
the firefly as Mr. Firefly flew out of sight. 
Then Bartholomew was all alone again, 
and he raised his eyes to the Sky King- 
dom. There he saw King Moon looking 
down at him. 

“Oh, King Moon,” said Bartholomew, 
“I’m so unhappy here on earth.” 

King Moon said, 
“Well, Bartholomew, 
you still have two 
wishes left. Perhaps 
they will help.” 

Bartholomew..said, 
“Oh, yes, oh yes! For 
my second wish I 
want to come back 
to the Sky Kingdom.” And no sooner 
was this wish made than it was granted 
and Bartholomew found himself at the 
edge of the Sky Kingdom. 
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Bartholomew lost no time in running 
past all the other stars, shouting, “Hello! 
Hello! Hello!” 

Bartholomew was still puffing when 
he stood before King Moon, but he said, 
“King Moon, . . . may I have my third 
wish .. . right now?” 

‘So soon?”’ said King Moon. 

“Oh, yes, please,” said Bartholomew. 

“Very well,’ answered King Moon. 
“What is it?” 

Bartholomew smiled at King Moon 
and said, “I wish that I may always stay 
in the Sky Kingdom, and I promise that 
I will never again say I am more im- 
portant than anyone else.” 

King Moon put his hand on Barthol- 
omew’s head and said, “A fine wish, 
Bartholomew. It is granted. Now you 
may take your place anywhere in the 
Sky Kingdom, and I know you will be 
happy forever and ever.” 

Bartholomew chose a little patch of 
dark blue sky in between the Big Dipper 
and the Little Dipper. You can see him 
there every night, shining very brightly 
way up in the sky—far above the roofs of 
houses—and far far above the tallest 
trees—and far far far above the very 
highest mountains. 
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TALKING 


By ROWENA BENNETT 


Charles Sawyer was a Pilgrim lad 
Who, feeling very perky 


One misty day, set out to hunt 


The wild New England turkey. 
He scurried through the brush and bog 
And hid himself behind a log: 


And there he made a scratchy-squawk 
That sounded much like turkey talk. ... 


An Indian, with colored feather, 

That very morning wondered whether 

He, too, could catch some gobbler game 
And through the selfsame woods he came. 
On hands and knees, instead of walking, 


He crept, and also made a squawking 


Till he and Charlie—calling, talking 
Back and forth with gibberish word— 
Each thought the other was a bird; 

And, as they sought each other's place 
Of hiding, they came face to face. 

Then shots that might have followed after 
Were changed to sudden peals of laughter. 
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The Indian, though just a grunter, 

Told Charlie he was quite a hunter; 
And Charlie, signing with his hand, 
Soon made the red man understand 

He much admired his decoying. 

So off they went, those two, enjoying 
Their little joke; and when a jerky 
Wattled head peered through the murky 


Morning at them, each cried, “Turkey!” 


The quiet bowshot and the louder 
Gunshot with its smell of powder 
Brought the bird down in a minute 


An arrow and a bullet in it. 


Then such a feast the hunters had 
Beside the fire! Lad and lad 
Forgetting they were enemies 
Among the wood anemones. 

The fun soon led to friendly living 
And to the Pilgrims’ first 
THANKSGIVING. 
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What was so awkward about the magic 
was that it happened at the Bilsbys. ‘They 
live in a suburb not far from London. 
Mr. Bilsby is the rector of the church 
and they live in a large rectory with 
laurels in the garden and a damp feel- 
ing in the downstairs rooms. There are 
three children and they are always win- 
ning scholarships. Clarabella is the eld- 
est, Doris comes next, and Winston is 
seven. Even Winston learned to read 
before we did. 

There are two of us. My name is 
Lucy and Steven is my brother. We went 
to visit the Bilsbys one week when a new 
bathroom was being fixed in our house. 
It was to be a surprise for Daddy who 
had been abroad. 

Having the bathroom to look forward 
to should have helped us to like staying 
at the Bilsbys, but it didn’t. They had 
no animals at all, not even a white mouse, 
and the house was too tidy. There was 
oil cloth in the hall that smudged even 
if you hopped across it in outdoor shoes, 
and on Saturdays you had to be quiet 
while Mr. Bilsby wrote his sermons. 
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It was at a missionary bazaar that the 
magic began. For weeks Clarabella 
and Doris had been making tray cloths 
and egg cosies and embroidering every- 
thing. Steven and I had wanted to help 
the missionaries just as much as they did 
only all the things we made went wrong. 
We tried making golliwogs from some 
black stockings we found in an old 
basket, but the stockings turned out to 
be the Bilsby girls’ winter ones, which 
had been put away for next year. After 
the golliwogs, Mrs. Bilsby said it would 
be better for us to help her collect rum- 
mage, and we did. 

The rummage was interesting. There 
were button boots and sunbonnets, and 
broken umbrellas, and books about 
Queen Victoria, and bits of fur tippets. 
Sitting in a box under the counter with 
the things Mrs. Bilsby said wouldn’t sell 
was a small, black animal carved from a 
knob of ebony. It looked rather like a 
cat, only its nose was too long and it 
had green glass eyes. Mrs. Bilsby said 
it was a curio from darkest Africa and 
to put it away, as the missionaries 
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wouldn’t like heathen images at their 
own bazaar. 

“T’ll buy it,” said Steven and he gave 
me sixpence to put in the cashbox. 

As soon as we had the shiny black ani- 
mal, we felt better. The ornament was 
as highly polished as the knob on the 
end of a walking stick, and it was sur- 
prisingly cold to touch. It felt like the 
tingling cold on the frosted side of a 
plated silver ice-cream cup. 

‘‘T wish I had another sixpence for the 
Grab Bag,” Steven said as he slipped the 
ornament into his pocket, and a second 
later I saw his face change, for shining 
in his hand as he took it out again was 
a silver sixpenny piece. 

We saw at once what had happened. 
The black animal was charged with 
magic. 

“Ought we to tell the others?” I 
whispered, and I knew we would have to. 
Not to have done so would have been 
like eating all your own candy alone in 
a corner. 

But that evening at the rectory Clara- 
bella and Doris were perfectly horrid 
about it. 

“Of course it’s not magic,” said Clara- 
bella. “It’s just a silly old ornament no 
one wanted. The trouble with you two 
is you're always imagining things. You 
wouldn't be so silly about going upstairs 
alone in the dark if you weren't.” 

“You probably had another sixpence 
all the time,’ said Doris. “Besides I know 


who gave that animal. It was Dr. Mac. 
pherson and there’s nothing magical 
about him.” 

And Winston just sniffed. He always 
seems to have a cold, but I saw him star- 
ing at the image and I knew he'd like 
to touch it. 

“You're beastly,” said Steven, and it 
had been unkind of Clarabella to men- 
tion that about going upstairs. “I wish 
you were all in bed and we hadn't... .” 

Before he could finish the sentence an 
extraordinary thing happened. Clara- 
bella and Doris and Winston seemed to 
be whisked up into the air and flopped 
into bed. They had been standing in our 
bedroom dressed in their outdoor 
clothes, and there they were under the 
eiderdowns in their overcoats with their 
black shoes sticking out. The girls looked 
very queer with their school hats still 
on. 

“You see,” said Steven, “didn’t I tell 
you! J wished it and it happened.” 

They were all extremely frightened. 
I suppose never having read any stories 
about magic made it worse. At first, they 
wouldn’t touch the animal at all. Win- 
ston was the bravest, and because he 


“Was it a 
magic animal?” 
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hadn’t been rude about it we let him 
have first wish. He wished at once for a 
steam roller and a cement mixer. 

We went to bed that night confident 
that the steam roller would arrive, and 
it did. When we looked out of the win- 
dow in the morning, there it was in front 
of the gate, and beside it was the ma- 
chine for mixing cement. 

“I’m glad to see the Council proposes 
to repair this avenue,” the rector ob- 
served at breakfast. ““Though why they 
should leave their implements outside 
this house I can’t imagine.” 

The steam roller was really most in- 
teresting. We spent a long time helping 
Winston polish the brass parts on it, 
and we climbed into the driver's seat 


in turn. Fortunately, it is a quiet avenue 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bilsby were busy all 
day, clearing up after the bazaar. The 
cement mixer was rather too hard to 
work for long. It had to be fed gravel 
and sand and cement, which blew into 
our hair and was difficult to brush out. 
We did not play with it much as there 
seemed nowhere to put the cement we 
had made. We planned to make a swim- 
ming pool later, but we never got around 
to it. 

The next day we were tired of the 
steam roller and the mixer. Clarabella 
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insisted on wishing and she wished for a 
sewing machine. Doris wished next and 
her wish was for red hair. When she had 
wished it, we felt ashamed because we 
had not known she minded her own 
being thin and mouse-colored, but at the 
same time it was extremely difficult. We 
couldn’t hide it from her mother and 
Mrs. Bilsby would not believe we had 










not bought hair dye and done it our- 
selves. She took Doris straight to the 
hairdresser but, although he washed it 
with the best soap, the color stayed red, 
and Doris was very pleased. 

The strange thing was that now that 
we had the magic animal, Steven and I 
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couldn’t think of anything we really 
needed—at least anything which would 
fit into the rectory. It was my brother 
who thought of something first and he 
wished before I could stop him. 

It was for three lion cubs and they 
brought their mother, a handsome, 
tawny lioness. Steven admitted that he 
had not realized that the cubs would be 
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too young to be separated from their 
mother. He should have known because 
we have had plenty of cats and kittens 
at home. Fortunately we were standing 
in the shrubbery when Steven wished 
and, although Clarabella and Doris 
screamed at the sight of the lions among 
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the spotted laurel bushes, no one saw 
them from the house. 

The lioness was the most gracious and 
wonderful creature we had ever seen. 
She consented to live in the potting 
shed at the end of the garden. We made 
her comfortable with straw and didn’t 
worry her by picking up the cubs. 

Lion fur is lovely to touch. It is stif- 
fer than a cat’s and sleek. You could 
feel her muscles underneath, very strong 
and supple because she had lived all 
her life in the jungle. The lion cubs had 
stiff, curly whiskers and great boxer 
paws. It was like having the sun out all 
day, just to stare at their golden fur. 

But we knew having the lions was 
dangerous. The rector was very fond of 





the story about Daniel in the lion’s den, 
but we did not think he would like to 
find lions in his own potting shed. He 
is much nicer than Mrs. Bilsby, but the 
steam roller and the mixer had already 
caused him a great deal of trouble. He 
had to ring up the Council three times 
before they would consent to send a man 
to take them away. 

It was on Thursday, a week before we 
were due to go home, that the magic 
stopped working. The small ebony ani- 
mal was no longer tingling cold to touch, 
and when we wished, as usual, for some 
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meat and milk for the lioness’s lunch, 
nothing happened at all. 

“I expect it’s because we've used it 
so much,” said Steven. “Even magnets 
wear out if you pick up too many pins 
with them.” 

The lioness was extremely hungry. 
Before, we had wished whenever she had 
seemed to want food, and large joints 
had appeared on the floor at her side 
without any trouble. She was still friend- 
ly but she rubbed her head against our 
legs just like a cat asking for fish, and 
we felt terrible about her. 

“If we had even one more wish, we 
could wish her and the cubs back in 
darkest Africa in their own forest,” I 
said. “She will have to leave before we 
go home, anyway.” 

Winston was crying. He loved the 
lioness almost as much as we did. I think 
it made him feel brave to be able to play 
with her and the cubs. His sisters were 
frightened and didn’t like coming in. 

“T’ll find her something to eat, some- 
how,” he said, looking very white. “If 
you others don’t do something, I shall,” 
and he ran out the garden gate before 
we could stop him. We were so worried 
that we did not bother to ask him what 
he meant to do. 

Then Clarabella made her suggestion. 
“Let’s go and see Doctor Macpherson,” 
she said. “He gave that idol thing to 
the bazaar and he ought to know how 
to make it work.” 

The doctor’s house was near the rail- 
way station. It had a clean, rather de- 
pressing look and you could smell medi- 
cine even walking up the garden path. 
He was very busy when we arrived, and 
we had to wait in the waiting room for 
ages, trying to read the magazines. 

When the maid showed us into his 
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The lioness was hungry. 


office, the doctor was at his desk, piled 
high with papers. He looked very tired 
but he rose with a smile to greet us. He 
had the nicest kind of false teeth that 
don’t really show and amused eyes. Doc- 
tor Macpherson made us feel more 
cheerful at once. 

“And what can I do for you?” he 
asked. “‘I hope Rector and Mrs. Bilsby 
are both well.” 

Clarabella and Doris seemed shy, so I 
said what we had come to say very quick- 
ly. In the office, to someone as busy as 
the doctor, it sounded very silly, espec- 
ially the part about the steam roller, 
but I remembered the hungry lioness 
and went on. 

“We thought since it was your orna- 
ment, you might know about the magic 
and be able to help us.” 

The doctor took the cat image from 
my hand without speaking and polished 
the green eyes with a cloth he took from 
a drawer in his desk. Then he looked 
straight at us. 

“I did know,” he said, “though I’ve 
saved its power for very rare occasions. 
It’s been on my desk as a paperweight 
for the past twenty years and I was very 
grieved to learn that my housekeeper had 
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sent it to the bazaar by mistake, very 
grieved indeed. When I was a young 
man, I sailed as ship’s doctor aboard 
The Cat and Salutation and a witch 
doctor gave this to me, when we an- 
chored off the West Indies. In return, I 
stopped his toothache.” 

“We would like you to have it back,” 
said Steven, “if you could make it do 
one more wish. We've a lioness, you see, 
in the potting shed at Mr. Bilsby’s and 
we must send her back to Africa with 
her cubs. There’s a sewing machine be- 
sides, but Clarabella wants to keep that, 
and Doris likes her hair red.” 

“Ah yes, a great improvement,” said 
Dr. Macpherson, as he continued polish- 
ing. “It struck me the moment she en- 
tered the room, but I can see your point 
about the lions. It would be a very dif- 
ficult position. However, I think this 
will help considerably. It’s an emergency 
treatment but usually effective in restor- 
ing the magic power.” 

He finished polishing the image’s eyes 
with his leather and scribbled a sentence 
on a prescription pad. “Hold the wee 
beastie,” he said, “and repeat these 
words. Then I think you should have 
no more trouble.” 

“We wish the lioness and her cubs 
back in darkest Africa,” I said and once 
more I felt the image tingle with magic. 
After the wish, I handed the doctor back 
his ornament. It sat on a pile of papers 
with its green eyes blinking at us in the 
dusky room and that was the last we 
saw of it. 

We hurried back to the rectory, hop- 
ing that all was well. But it wasn’t. On 
the steps stood a policeman and beside 
him a large man in a striped apron. Be- 
tween them was Winston, clutching a 
large joint of beef. 
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We ran at once and I could hear his 
sisters crying. It was the most awful mo- 
ment we had ever had. 

“It wasn’t his fault,” said Steven. ‘It 
was ours. He did it to feed our lioness. 
You can see her in the potting shed.” 
And then we remembered that the lion- 
ess wouldn't be there any more. 

Before the policeman could speak, the 
rector opened the door and, with one 
glance, hustled us all inside. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Bilsby was out telling the Mother's 
Club about Doris’s red hair. 

We had always thought Mr. Bilsby © 
was nice, but we had never admired him 
so much as when he stood on his study 
hearthrug with his arm round Winston’s 
shoulder, and defended him from the 
angry butcher and the policeman. 

“Saw him snatch it with my own eyes, 
I did,” said the butcher, “and the po- 
liceman was passing so I brought them 
both along.” 


“I am sure there is a perfectly reason- 
able explanation,” said the rector. “My 
son would never wilfully steal anything. 





‘What's all this about a lion?” 
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Perhaps you would let me pay for the 
joint and we will have it for our Sun- 
day dinner. The last joint you delivered, 
Mr. Smithers, was decidely tough so I 
hope this one will be an improvement. 
Perhaps the child thought he would do 
us a good turn by selecting the family 
joint himself.” 

His comment on the quality of the 
butcher’s meat somehow calmed Mr. 
Smithers. He muttered that he was sorry 
if there had been some mistake and he 
couldn’t help the meat being poor what 
with supplies being so difficult. 

“But what’s all this about a lion?” 
asked the policeman. “The little boy 
plainly told me the meat was taken for 
a lioness in the potting shed. We can’t 
have that sort of thing going on to the 
public danger, you know.” 

“Just an invention of highly colored 
imagination, Constable,’ said the rector 
smiling. “You must make allowances. 
I’m sure Stephen said it on the spur of 
the moment to spare my son. Neverthe- 
less we will look into the shed to ease 
your mind.” 

As we approached the potting shed, I 
wondered what would happen if the 
lioness and her cubs weren’t gone after 
all, but when the rector threw open the 
door the shed was empty. Some old cro- 
quet balls lay on the floor where the cubs 
had played with them but of the animals 
there was no trace. We knew that even 
now they were lying in the tangled jun- 
gle sunlight, nuzzling at their mother’s 
side. 

After the policeman and Mr. Smithers 
had gone, the rector talked to us in his 
study. Of course, we told him it wasn’t 
Winston’s fault. We tried to tell him 
about the ebony magic animal, and the 
lioness, and the steam roller but he only 
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said that he hoped for the rest of our 
stay we would make up another less ex- 
citing game. 

He said, perhaps his children hadn’t 
played enough games and no doubt we 
had been good for them. He was so kind 
we wished we could have made him 
understand. Even Doris’s hair didn’t con- 
vince him and we couldn’t tell about 
Clarabella’s sewing machine because she 
had hidden it in the attic to save until 
she was married. 

But on the day we were going home, 
when we wanted to thank the rector for 
having us, we couldn’t find him any- 
where and Mrs. Bilsby said he must be 
in the potting shed. We ran down to the 
end of the garden and saw him standing 
in the potting shed. Held carefully in 
his hand was one of the old croquet balls 
and he was looking at the scratches the 
lion-cub’s paws had left on it through a 
large magnifying glass. 

As we watched, we saw him take 
something from a deep crack in the 
wooden ball. In the sunlight we saw it 
was a single golden hair gleaming, as the 
lion’s fur had once shone in the potting 
shed. Staring at it, Mr. Bilsby looked 
just as happy as Winston had, while he 
was playing with the lions. 














PALINDROMES 

A palindrome is a word which can be read 
backward as well as forward. Eight of them 
are described in the lines below. The first 
is bib. See if you can guess the others. 

The first is worn by babies 

Until they’re two or three, 

The second is important 

To those who want to see, 

The third is mother of the lamb, 

Her wool makes sweaters, too. 

The fourth is something you have done, 

Or that you mean to do, 

The fifth at mid-day always comes, 

We're feeling hungry then, 

The sixth addresses womenfolk 

But never, never men, 

The seventh one keeps silence 

And gives nothing away, 

The last is just a little dog 

That likes to run and play. 
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DUMB CRAMBO 

This is a game for any number of players. 
Half of them leave the room and those remain- 
ing choose a verb which it would be possible 
to act out such as prance, bake, trip, or rest. 
Suppose thump is chosen. They call out: 
“We have a word that rhymes with lump.” 
The other team will probably think first of 
jump and as soon as the players come back 
in the room they will start jumping. Then 
one of the first team says: “No, not jump.” 

The acting goes on until the right word is 
guessed. Then the sides change and a new 
verb is chosen. It is best to take one with 
several possible rhymes like sweep, reap, or 
sleep. 

MULTIPLICATION? 

A three-minute egg is a soft-boiled egg, 
Now tell me if you can, 
How long it takes to boil three eggs 
For Sue and Kate and Nan? 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 
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RAINBOW MIND READING 

There is an easy mind-reading trick in 
which the magician sends his assistant out of 
the room and asks someone to choose an ob- 
ject. When the assistant returns, the magician 
touches several things the last of which is 
red, before touching the one chosen. Of 
course, the child who has been sent outside 
knows that red is the signal and is ready to 
say “That's it,” to whatever the next object 
may be. 

The trouble with this trick is that when 
it is repeated, your friends catch on to it 
quickly. It is, therefore, a good thing to change 
the color used each time. The different colors 
should be decided beforehand. Three colors 
that are easy to remember in their proper 
order are red, white, and blue, or you may 
choose to use some in alphabetical order such 
as blue, green, red and yellow. To make the 
trick more mystifying, point to different 
numbers of objects each time, sometimes using 
only one or two before the choosen one and 
sometimes seven or eight. 


A SCRAMBLED VERSE 
Try to unscramble the words in this verse 
so that the poem will make sense. 

The eggs of speckled birdie sings 
Among trees and the nests, 
The ropes of sailor sings and things 
Upon ships in the seas. 
Japan sing children in the far 
The Spain in children sing, 
With organ organ the the man 
In rain the singing is. 


WORD SQUARES 
Word squares can be read either down 
or across. They are easy to make. After you 
have found the answefs to the ones below, 
try to make some yourself. Peter Penguin 
would be glad to see them. Begin with three- 
letter words such as cat, ate, ten. 


To catch one’s breath 
Competent 

Thin bar of wood 
Domestic animals 


Perr 


. A circle 


no _— 


. Thought or notion 
Salamander 


- 


Opening in a fence 


1. Ace of hearts 

2. A surface 

3. Ridge just under water 
4. Crazy 


1. Airplane 

2. Fruit 

3. To correct 

4. One time only 

5. Finished 

1. Contraction of a muscle 
2. Boy on horseback 

3. Love devotedly 

4. Absorb 

5. Trim one’s feathers 
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For younger boys and girls 


f The Little 
Whistler 


By FRANCES FROST. With color illus- 
trations by ROGER DUVOISIN. The 
well-known poet and the 1948 
Caldecott medal winner combine 
talents in an enchanting little book 
of poems. Ages 6-10. $2.00, cloth 


_ Little-or- 


Nothing from 
NOTTINGHAM 


Written by MARGUERITE HENRY and illus- 
trated in color by WESLEY DENNIS, author 
and artist of ALWAYS REDDY. Wonderful 
pictures illustrate the story of a wistful, 
lovable little dog who joined a circus. 

—= Ages 6-10. $2.00, cloth 
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nl Lance and 
= His First Horse 


By JACK HOLT and CAROLYN COGGINS. 
Illustrated by WESLEY DENNIS. Lance had 
to prove to his father that he was a respon- 
sible horseman before he could have a horse 
of his own. Ages 5-8. $2.00, cloth 


¥ The Lonesome 


Bear By HARRISON KINNEY. 


Illustrated by HAROLD PRICE. A 
hilarious story about a serious boy 
and a bear who liked marshmallows, 
sleeping in a four-poster bed, and 
riding in the back seat of auto- 
mobiles. Ages 8-12. $2.00, cloth 


At all bookstores 


FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
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The Bartletts 
of Box B Ranch 


By CAMILLA CAMPBELL. Illustrated by 
GLENN CHESNUT. “Having read it, 8-to-12- 
year-old boys and girls will want to leave 
home immediately to settle on a Texas 
ranch.”—Ellen Lewis Buell, N. Y. Times. 

Ages 8-12. $2.25, cloth 


A Summer 
to Remember 


Written and illustrated by ERNA M. 
KAROLYI. “A  ten-and-one-half-year-old 
Hungarian girl is given an opportunity to 
spend a summer in Switzerland .. . ‘a 
summer to remember,’ and all those who 
read it will agree.”—Christine Gilbert. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00, cloth 
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THE ADVENTURES OF TITTLETOM 


by Ellis Credle (Oxford. $1.75). Every one 
of the five chapters in this book is a complete 
adventure, just right for reading aloud to five 
and six year olds. There was the time Tittle- 
tom took the goldfish tor the swim; there 
was the goat that Mama bought for fifty 
cents; there was always another adventure 
for Tittletom, who greeted each new day so 
eagerly. This is an old-fashioned story which 
the author makes completely here-and-now. 


THE WHITE RING 
by Enys Tregarthen (Harcourt. $2). It all 
began on the beach in Cornwall, when the 
old fisherman Uter (he was very old indeed) 


found a under a 


baby girl sea_ holly. 
Old Uter lived alone except for the tiny 
creatures he befriended. A bird with a broken 
wing, even a crushed worm he would bring 
home to his hospital. And so the little girl 
aroused his sympathy, too, and he brought her 
home to his stone cottage by the cliff. The 
magic of the book is hard to describe. As one 
six-year-old said when the book was finished: 
“It’s a true story, isn’t it?” 





From “The White Ring” 
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THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES 


by Hans Christian Andersen. Designed and 
illustrated — by Burton 
(Houghton. $2). When a favorite artist and 
story-teller sets out to make a picture book 
of a favorite story, the results are bound to 
be exciting. Children have always found The 
Emperor’s New Clothes one of the most sym- 
pathetic of Andersen’s stories. They love its 


Virginia Lee 


humor and often dramatize it. They will cer- 
tainly welcome this colorful edition, in which 
honest men and wicked tricksters are so 
beautifully portrayed. 


KRISTIE AND THE COLT 


and Other Stories by Emma L. Brock. (Knopf. 
$2). Boys and girls just beginning to read for 
themselves can turn with confidence to a new 
book by Emma Brock. Simplicity doesn’t 
make for dullness in these short stories, for 
there is humor and action. Good Old Kristie 
turns up again and there are other equally 
lovable characters. 


FREDDY PLAYS FOOTBALL 


by Walter Brooks (Knopf. $2.50). Freddy had 
a genius for the unexpected. You could never 
tell when this peerless pig would have an 
idea that would hypnotize the sheriff, disrupt 
the school board, and fool his enemies. Freddy 
needed all his talents when Mrs. Bean’s long- 
lost brother Aaron turned up. Was Aaron 
honest? That was the five thousand dollar 
question which followed Freddy onto the foot- 
ball field and even into jail. The “Freddy” 
stories seem to get better and better. Con- 
gratulations, Mr. Brooks. 
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COTTON IN MY SACK 
by Lois Lenski (Lippincott. $2.50). When the 
cotton-picking children in Arkansas asked 
Lois Lenski to write a book about them, she 
couldn't say “No.” She visited them twice, 
put on a sunbonnet, and tried her hand at 
cotton-picking. She had fun. She made new 
friends. Now she writes about these new 
friends, Joanda and all her family, with love 
and affection. It’s an exciting book, too, with 
a mysterious theft to be solved and other 
dramatic moments. 





From “Cotton In My Sack” 


MORO BOY 
by Lysle Carveth (Longmans. $2.50). Two 
boys alone in the Philippine jungle have a 
chance to test their wits against hunger and 
unfriendly tribes. Alug is trying to find out 
whether he is really a coward. Mo-Mo is try- 
ing to find the secret of a lost people. To- 
gether, the boys follow hidden trails and have 
many adventures. 


SUDY AND PRILL 
by Ruth Piper (Doubleday. $2.50). Sudy had 
never met a family like the Markleys. They 
were just like spaghetti. You no sooner 
thought you had your finger on David than 
he slid away, as you snatched for Rose. Be- 
ing best friends with Prill was almost more 
exciting than Sudy could stand, until she 
got used to their lively ways. Singing, danc- 
ing, swimming, or frolics; the Markleys ex- 
celled in all. 
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THE BLACK STALLION AND SATAN 
by Walter Farley (Random House. $2). Don’t 
ask me why this book is so terrific. Even if 
you're not interested in horse races, you will 
hardly breathe from the first page to the last. 
Alec’s problems just begin when Satan wins 
the Triple Crown, and the Black comes back 
from Arabia after killing his master. Perhaps 
it is the sense of impending peril and doom 
which will hold you, wondering how Alec 
can avert disaster. 


RODEO 
Bulls, Broncs and Buckaroos by Glen 
Rounds (Holiday House. $2.25). It’s hard 


to say which is the best part of this book. 
Is it the smashing pictures of cowboys in 
action? Is it the new slant you get from Glen 
Rounds’ vivid text? You may have been to 
more than one rodeo, but not even the real 
thing can equal the feeling you get from this 
book of having a ringside seat at the biggest 
rodeo of all. It’s a gusty, lusty experience as 
you turn these pages, and share the big mo- 
ments of the everlasting fight for power be- 
tween man and beast. 


THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT 
by C. Day Lewis (Viking. $2.00). At first, this 
English mystery story is very confusing, but 
almost before you know it, war is declared 
between a gang of school boys and a couple 
of tough criminals. The ingenuity of the boys 
makes this an outstanding story of junior 
detectives. 


CANDY 
by Robb White (Doubleday. $2.50). Candy 
fell in love with boats when she was six years 
old, and now that she was thirteen she was 
known as a fine sailor. She had even built 
her own boat, the Faraway, but a regular 
humdinger of a hurricane blew it to bits. It 
also blew a stranger, Mr. Daniels, into her 
life, and a mystery that took some very top- 
notch sailing to solve. You'll wish you had a 
friend like Candy. 
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Like These Pooks 


They're Funny 


The Emperor's New Clothes, by Hans Christian Andersen, De- 
signed and illustrated by Virginia Lee Burton. 


The laughable tale of the vain Emperor and his clothes-that-weren't-there, to 
which Virginia Lee Burton brings her well-known and charming humor in a sprightly 


new edition. Ages 4 to 8. $2.00 
7 ope 
They ne Exciting 


Billy and the Bear, by Laura Bannon 


Cedarville, Michigan, was a nice place to visit one's grandmother, and for Billy, it turned 
out to be an exciting place, too. Billy's adventures with Gertie, the huge dancing bear and 


what he did when Gertie got loose really set Cedarville on its ear. Vivid full-color pictures. 
Ages 6 to 10. $2.50. 











The Mirrors of Castle Doone, by Elisabeth Kyle, Illustrated by 
Nora Unwin. 
The Holly House boys and girls find more than they bargained for when they start to 


explore old Castle Doone, whose owner vanished strangely fifty years before. A top-notch 
mystery by the author of HOLLY HOTEL and LOST KARIN. Ages 8 to 12. $2.50. 


They're Different 
Seabird, by Holling Clancy Holling 


Every boy or girl who has ever seen or dreamed of the sea should read this book. A thrill- 
ing story and. truly beautiful pictures tell about catching dangerous whales in tiny boats, sailing 
to strange countries in great clipper ships, running huge steamers. — I+ is the whole story of 
seafaring in America down to the present day, seen through the eyes of an ivory gull and the 
boys who carried him all over the world. Ages 9 to 14. $3.00. 


Tricky, by George Cory Franklin, Illustrated by L. D. Cram 


A mischievous fox brings plenty of trouble on his own head through his inquisitiveness about 
animals, people, and places in the Five Rivers Rocky Mountain country. Excitement, an appealing 
hero, and a wonderful view of western wild life make this a perfect outdoor story. Ages 8 
to 12. $2.25. Easy Reading Series. 





The House at Noddy Cove, by Elizabeth Foster, Illustrated by 
Phyllis Cote 


Ten-year-old Cordelia's summer in Maine was packed with fun — fishing, sailing, making 
friends (and enemies) of the village children, and trading with a real Indian. To add to all this, 
a mystery threatened her grandfather's house and the summer became the most exciting Cordelia 
could ever remember. Ages 8 to 12. $2.25. 
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\\ by David Grew 


You’re in for hard riding aplenty when 
you join up with Billy Thornton on the 
dangerous trail of the ghost mare that 
roams the Canadian badlands. Supersti- 
tious tales surround her. Brave ranchers 
and farmers fear her. Nothing but bad 
luck dogs anyone who trails her. Yet 
sixteen-year-old Billy sets out to prove 
he can conquer this jinx, and does. 


Jacket and endpapers by PERS CROWELL 
Ages 12 to 16 + At all bookstores, $2.75 
COWARD-McCANN, INC. 


2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 19 














Jam Kobin... 


e e e crippled son of a great 
lord. I live in 13th-century 
England. War and the plague 
have separated me from my 
parents and my search for 
them takes me to a strange 
castle in whose halls great 
danger lurks. My story is an 
exciting one... read it and 
find out how my handicap 
proved to be a great blessing, 
and how I came to visit the 
King because of a mysterious 
door in the wall. 


THE DOOR 
IN THE WALL 


by Marguerite de Angeli 


whose beautiful illustrations in 
color bring to life Robin's faraway 
world. The new book for 8-11 
agers by the author of Jared’s 
Island and Bright April. Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. $2.50, 
at all booksellers or 


Doubleday JR. Books 
Depr. SP, Garden City, N. Y. 








The Black and Satan meet 
for the first time in 
THE 


BLACK STALLION 
AND SATAN 


@ Which horse is faster? In this exciting 
story WALTER FARLEY answers the 
: question thousands of you boys and girls 
% have asked him in your letters. 









$2.00 at all bookstores 
RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. 


TUTTLE 
by Nancy Marohn. Illustrated by 
Harper Landell. How TUTTLE 
gets around a “‘No trucks in park’”’ 
ruling is a story children will love. 
$1.25 


CHUFFER 
by Elizabeth Elam. Illustrated by Dan 
Langford. A frisky little engine—his 
crack-ups and adven- 
tures—make this a nat- 
ural hit. $1.25 





SCHOOLHOUSE + 
IN THE WOODS 


by Rebecca Caudill. Ulustrated by Decte 
Merwin. This tale. of little Bonnie in a 
mountain school forty years ago will appeal 
to children just out of the picture-book 
class. $2.00 


THE JOHN C, WINSTON CO. 


Philadelphia and Toronto 
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SOpeme PHYLLIS FENNER * 


This quiz should help whet your appetite for 
some good books. 
1. Whose father did Mrs. McGregor put 


in a pie? 

2. Who gave his clothes to four tigers? 

3. To whom did the sword Excalibur 
belong? 

4. In what book were Jo, Amy, Meg and 
Beth? 


Or 


Who had a magic lamp? 

6. In what book did a prince and a poor 
boy change places? 

7. Who told the stories of Br’er Rabbit 
and Br’er Fox? 

8. Who slept for twenty years? 

9. What book tells the life story of a cow- 
pony? 

10. Who understood the language of the 
animals and went to Africa to vaccinate 
the monkeys? 

11. Who lived in Sherwood Forest with his 
men? 

12. Who told big lies about impossible 
travels? 

13. What stupid family got advice from 
The Lady from Philadelphia? 

14. In what book was a family shipwrecked 
on a desert island? 

15. Winnie the Pooh was a great friend of 
what little boy? 

16. What famous dog kept coming home 
again and again? 

ANSWERS 
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LONGMANS 


Baohs 


yor Boys 
and Girls 








MORO BOY 


By LYSLE CARVETH. Illustrated by ANNE 
VAUGHAN. Here is an unusual adventure in 
the Philippines. The story of an eight-year- 
old Moro boy who dared to believe in peaceful 
ways among a savage people. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 


Collected and edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Illustrated by CHRISTINE PRICE. A best-selling 
fairy book, among the most popular of the 
famous “color” series. The stories, all very 
tellable and entertaining, give an under- 
standing of various European countries. 
Ages 8-14. $2.50 


OLIVE FAIRY BOOK 


Collected and edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Illustrated by ANNE VAUGHAN. A book of 
fairy stories that have been told down the 
ages in the strange and mystic East. There 
is adventure and wisdom to fascinate young 
and old alike. Ages 8-14. $2.50 


THE BLUE CAT 
OF CASTLE TOWN 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. Illustrated 
by JANICE HOLLAND. A tale of enchantment 
—that is really true. Some people never 
believed in the blue cat, but there is a carpet 
in the Metropolitan Museum to prove his 
incredible story. Ages 8-14. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


Write for free catalog of 
Longmans Books for Boys and Girls 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue © New York 3,N. Y. 
SPP? oroyer >> 
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FLOSSIE ang BOSSI 
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By Eva Le Gallienne 


@a 


“This is the story of two small Bantam hens. The only 
thing they had in common was that they both longed 
to be mothers, Otherwise they were as different as night 
and day, as the sun and the moon.” This is the way 
Miss Le Gallienne’s enchanting story of a homely but 





This new Tall Book is your key to the 
world of make-believe. Here is a 
collection of stories and poems about 
make-believe people and places writ- 
ten by famous authors like Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Walter de la Mare, 


COCOLO COMES TO AMERICA 


Story and Pictures by Bettina 


Perhaps you met Cocolo last year in a book named 
after him. Cocolo is a little donkey from an island in 
the Mediterranean Sea. In this new book Cocolo and 
his master, a little Italian boy, come to America and 
have a lot of funny and exciting adventures in their 
new home. And there are colored pictures all through 





the book. 





and you will love these too. 


THE TALL BOOK OF MAKE BELIEVE 


Illustrated by Garth Williams 


ond Through the Looking Glass 
bby Lewis Carroll + Illustrated by Leonard voll 


These two stories were written a long time ago and a great many boys and girls 
have loved them—just as you will. Mr. Weisgard has done beautiful new pictures, 
many of them in color, of all the wonderful, funny characters in the stories— 


Illustrated by Garth Williams 


dear little hen, Flossie, and her beautiful rival Bossie 
begins. You will have fun reading about Flossie and 
Bossie, their families and their barnyard friends. And 
Mr. Williams’ 35 pictures are just as delightful as the 
story itself. Ages 8 up. $2.00 





Lewis Carroll and Katherine Mans- 
field. Garth Williams’ beautiful pic- 
tures create a complete world of fun 
and fantasy. There are 100 pictures in 
full color and 50 in black and white. 

Ages 5-10. $1.00 





Ages 5-10. $2.50. 






All ages. $3.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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(Continued from page 21.) 


Suppose the guards did not recognize 
the signature; suppose all this was but 
a mockery, some jest of the Lord Lei! 

But nothing was wrong. Courteously, 
the guards unbarred the way. Into the 
city of the Emperor, Chao Ho followed 
his master. 

How dazzling a place it was! The 
green and golden-roofed buildings lay 
like a pavement of jewels beneath the 
shining sky. The trees were emerald 
plumes. 

Ho closed his eyes and then opened 
them, half expecting to see the Emperor. 
He saw only the empty avenue and a 
distant altar. He shivered. 

“Come, my frog. Let us hop along.” 
Wu had seized his elbow. 

So Ho came at last to a splendid court- 
yard where the shadow players were told 
to set up their stage. 

For an hour the boy forgot his 
troubles, his own danger, the flight of 
Wang Kung, even the plight of his fam- 
ily. He thought only of the shadows. 

How gracefully the bright figures 
moved across the screen. How magical 
was the story they told. 

And one must remember to repeat the 
lines exactly as the Lord Lei in far So- 
ping had directed or the mysterious mes- 
sage might be lost. 

As the play ended, Ho found that 
he trembled. Old Wu _ was turning 
the oil lamp low. The screen grew 
dark. The great ones in the starlit court 
sat silent. 

What had they thought of the play? 
Had they understood its secret message? 
Were they pleased or angry? 
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“You did well, my lad,” murmured 
Wang Fu. “Even in the Imperial palaces 
you need not be ashamed.” 

But Ho had no time to-answer. A ser- 
vant stepped behind the screen. For an 
instant he stood silent. In the darkness 
of the court, Ho could not see whether 
he frowned or smiled. 

Only his words were clear. ‘“You and 
your players will come now with me, O 
shadow master. The Emperor would see 
you.” 

The players had no time to marvel 
that they stood before the Emperor. 
Swiftly came his questions. 

Where and how had they met the Lord 
Lei? Exactly what had Lei said? 

How many moons had passed since 
the players left his courtyard? What had 
they seen upon the way? Had there been 
soldiers? Had any guessed that they car- 
ried a message? 

Ho listened in admiration as Wang 
Fu replied in his firm and gentle voice. 
He could have wished that his own two 
legs stood as firm, that his two knees did 
not beat together like butterfly wings. 

At last Ho heard the final question. 
‘“‘Who was it, shadow master, who carried 
the silken scroll these many lis to the 
walls of Peking?” 

This time Wang Fu did not speak. 
He only looked toward his apprentice. 

Ho bowed low. Nine times he touched 
his head to the floor. “It was I, your 
worthless servant,” he whispered hoarse- 
ly. ““The Lord Lei wished me to carry 
the scroll. None would think that I had 
the secret since I was the smallest and 
the least.” 
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Would the silence in 
the room never cease? 

Then the Emperor 
spoke. “I will say to you, 
O apprentice, that the 
Middle Kingdom owes 
you a great debt.” 

“Debt?” It was Wang 
Fu who spoke. 

“A debt to you all, O 
shadow master,” repeated 
the Emperor, “for you 
have brought in the lines 
of your play valuable 
warning. 

“I must send troops at 
once. There is rebellion 
in the far countryside. 
Fierce and disloyal men 
come from beyond the 
borders of the Middle 
Kingdom, as they have 
always come, to try to destroy us. They 
pillage the countryside and mistreat the 
people. 

“Tell me now, O apprentice, what re- 
ward you will accept?” 

What reward? 

Suddenly Ho’s breath came fast. ““O 
Ruler of the Middle Kingdom,” he 
bowed so low that his jacket swept the 
floor, “know that your miserable servant 
is not only the humble apprentice of the 
shadow master Wang Fu. He is also the 
son of the unfortunate merchant Chao 
Tsien. 

“Your servant returned to the Land 
of the Swallows to find that his father 
and brothers had been cast into prison. 
It is said in the streets that they plotted 
against the Emperor. That cannot be 
true. There is no house more loyal to the 
Dragon Throne than the house of Chao. 

“Your miserable servant asks as his re- 
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The Emperor spoke 
to young Ho. 


ward the freedom of his 
family.” 

The silence was like the 
stillness after a drum has 
ceased its beating. Did his 
request come too late? 

The Emperor turned to 
his attendants. ‘“‘Send Chao 
Tsien to me,” he com- 
manded. “It is true that I 
have listened only to his 
enemies.” 

Then Chao Tsien was 
yet alive! 

An hour later the mer- 
chant and his three sons 
stood before the Dragon 
Throne. And Chao Tsein 
said that he had sent 
many messengers to far 
places, as his enemies had 
claimed. But it was treas- 
ure, not treason, which the messengers 
carried in their pouches. 

They had carried jades and jewels, 
spices and silks, porcelains and ivories. 
Of these many had been jealous. But was 
it treason to deal in them? 

Chao Tsien was eloquent. Who could 
doubt his innocence? 

At dusk he was free. Out of the silk- 
hung chambers he led his sons, past the 
green and gold-roofed palaces. In the 
cool of the evening, they stood beyond 
the outer gates. 

“Tell me, my father,” said Ho, “how 
are the others? The Old, Old One? The 
stepmother?” 

“They have been well enough, if mes- 
sages be true. They will now be over- 
joyed,” replied Chao Tsien. ‘‘It is you, 
my son, who must solve a mystery. How 
did you come to the Imperial palaces? 
Where have you been these many 
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moons? We had thought never to see 
you again.” 

“I thought,” the third brother mur- 
mured, “that Ho had found one of the 
magic gourds of which he told us and 
traveled far away over the Seven Seas.” 

“TJ thought he had been carried away 
by the water spirit in the red stone at 
the bottom of the pond,” exclaimed Chu, 
the second brother. 

“I thought he had been killed,” whis- 
pered Lin, the warrior. 

For an instant Ho bowed his head. “I 
had run away,” he said softly. 

“Since that time, my father and 
brothers, I have had such adventures as 
you will not believe. I have journeyed 
with the shadows. I have learned their 
secrets. I have also been hungry and a 


prisoner. I have carried a secret message 
to the Imperial palaces.” 

“That last we must believe,” answer- 
ed the merchant Chao Tsein, with a 
grave smile. “You have set us free, son 
Ho. 

“But, come, we must seek the Old, 
Old One and the stepmother. They, too, 
will wish to hear your story.” 

And Chao Tsien hastened away 
through the dusk, his sons beside him. 

So it was that Ho came back to Peking. 
So it was that the family of Chao re- 
joiced and, delivered from the Emperor’s 
anger, came to dwell once more behind 
the red gate. 

So it was that the red gate was mended, 
and the rank grass cut down in the court- 
yard. THE END 





| ID Jokes Bs 
XV George! ° 


The more jokes you send in, the more we’ 
print. Send ’em to George, c/o Story Para 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


} Jack: I have a baseball dog. 
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dog? 


sees the catcher coming. 
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Jitt: What makes you call him a baseball 


Jack: Because he wears a muzzle, catches flies, 
chases fowls, and beats it to home when he 


—Evelyn Lou Rosen 


Visrror IN NEwsPAPER OrFicE: Where is the 
Executive Editor's office? 

OrFicE Boy: Go up the stairway marked “No| 
Admittance” and through the door marked 
“Keep Out!” Walk straight until you get 
to the sign marked “Silence.” Then yell for 

—Winston Case 


ll him. 
d ¥ 


Uncte: How do you like school? 
Dickie: Closed! 






$ 
NEWCOMER: Have you 


lived here all your life? 
Oxtp Timer: Not yet. 


bi 
—Joan Wedgeworth Ww : Ai 


Mrs. JONEs: Come again, Billy, we’d like to 
see more of you. 
Bitty: But, Mrs. Jones, there isn’t any more 
of me! 
—Colin Quock 
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THE OLD INJUN TRAIL 


Hannah looked down and felt that 
she could never leap across that horrible 
gully. Then she thought of Father and 
all their good neighbors. She thought of 
the cruel Indians waiting at the ford, 
and suddenly she knew that she could 
not let Father and the other men die 
like that. 

Hannah stepped back on the rock as 
she had seen the boys do. She started to 
run and then, closing her eyes, she threw 
her arms over her head and went flying 
through the air. For a sickening moment 
she thought she was falling into the 
water, but in another moment she had 
landed all in a heap on the other side 
of the chasm. 

She had lost one shoe and her dress 
was badly torn. Her hands were bleed- 
ing and one ankle hurt cruelly when she 
struggled to her feet, but she was across. 
Oh, thank kind Providence, she was 
across! 

It took only a few moments for Han- 
nah to limp down the path to the outer 
commons. Goodman Grant could hardly 
believe his eyes when he looked up at 
the end of a long row and saw the bed- 
raggled little girl hurrying across the 
meadow. 

“Hannah, child! What has happened?” 
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(Continued from page 10.) 


In a breathless tumble of words, Han- 
nah told her story of Indians in ambush 
and of the safe path over the mountain. 
When she had finished and had shown 


- her father the hidden Indian trail, Good- 


man Grant called the other workers from 
the field. As the shadows fell, the men 
started the climb up the rocky path. 
Goodman Grant held Hannah safely in 
his arms as he jumped over the treach- 
erous chasm, and the men took turns 
carrying her down the mountain. 

At twilight, they reached the gate to 
the Fort Meadow. The boys were just 
returning from the falls with a fine catch 
of salmon and their eyes grew round with 
wonder as they were told of Hannah's 
brave adventure. 

After supper, when the settlers were 
all gathered safely in Mr. Atwater’s gar- 
risoned house, the minister rose and 
called his people to prayer. “Let us 
thank the Lord for our deliverance 
through the bravery of Goodman Grant's 
little maid Hannah,” he said. 

When the parson had finished, Han- 
nah sat on a bench near the fire and 
held her wet skirts to the blaze. 

Nathaniel came and stood in the shad- 
ows behind her. “We won't call you 
Hannah Moses ever again,” he said. 
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20 big Prizes 
BOOK CONTEST 


WaTIIM :1@1@) 45 1. Answer the questions below. 


2. Then pick your own prize from the books adver- 


tised in this or next month’s STORY PARADE. 


3. Mail your entry as directed below. If you are 
declared one of the winners you will receive the 
book you chose. There will be ten prizes for child- 
ren from five to nine years, and ten for boys and 


girls ten years and older. Here are the questions 
to answer: 


NOVEM 3-19 1949 


BOOK WEEK 


HOW DO YOU READ? Lying down like this boy, sitting at a table—or how? 





WHEN DO YOU READ? In the evening after dinner, early in the morning, — 


or when? 


WHY DO YOU READ? | To learn about the world, just for fun,—or why? 
WHAT DO YOU READ? What favorite books? What magazines? What kind 


of stories? 


For the most interesting answers to these four questions, we offer 
twenty prizes. Send: 







1. Your answers to the questions. 


2. The name of the book described in STORY PARADE that Se 


you want. ESE 





3. Your name, age, and address. 


Mail before December Ist to: Contest Editor, Story Parade, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Wd ae ‘he en a J 
da end ©, He ® \ has oanda picks cotton 
yo HF 8 vist se amy 19 with her brothers and 
ne ~~ ol i sisters, while her dog, 
oe we Trouble, frisks by her 
a wo side. She helps to make 


yt \) Christmas and she helps 


to solve the mystery of 


aot wort? the load of cotton that 


disappeared. You'll like 


Joanda. $2.50 


COTTON IN 
MY SACK 


Written and illustrated 


by Lois Lenski 








At all bookstores 


Our Descriptive List of 
New Books for Boys and 
Girls Sent FREE Anywhere 


on Request. 


Philadelphia - J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ° New York 
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How to Make: Cut patterns according to 
dimensions given above. There are nine pat- 
terns to each set of one color. Cut six or seven 
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sets of these from cardboard or thin ply- 
wood and color each a different color 
with tempera paint. When the paint has 
t dried, apply a coat of shellac to each 
~ piece. On the back of each piece of each 
4 set, print a number from one to nine. 


How To Pray: Place all of the pieces in a 
box. Each player reaches into the box and 
grabs five pieces. The player who has the 
most colors in his five pieces lays the first 
block down. Each player takes turns adding 
a block that fits. If a player does not have a 
block that fits he must take blocks from the 
box until he gets one that fits and one that 
is a different color from the last one laid 
down. The player may lay down as many 
blocks per turn as fit. The first one to run 
out of blocks wins. The losers count their 
losing score by adding the numbers on the 
backs of the blocks they have left. This is a 
good party game. 
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IN ESKIMO LAND 
By Arthur Culver, age 9 


The hardy Eskimo with his dog sled goes 
Over the mountains, 

Over the snows. 

The Eskimo lives in northern parts. 

He has many skillful arts 

And he hunts the seal 

For every meal. 


THE TURKEY HUNT 
By Carolyn Rae Orgibet, age 9 


It was near Thanksgiving and Ma was 
a-wishing that they could have a turkey. But 
there was something wrong; there weren't 
any turkeys in the woods. 

Frenchy, a trapper, had made up his mind 
to get Ma that turkey, or bust. So he asked 
Tom if he would like to go on a turkey hunt, 
and, of course, Tom, just having learned how 
to shoot, wanted to go on his first hunt. 

All the other boys were willing too, so they 
made their plans to start out early the next 
morning. They all brought lunches and 
Frenchy brought a pack horse. 

It was a long hard trip, and as the boys 
got nearer the woods they could see for 
themselves that there were not any turkeys 
in the woods. But they were determined to 
get Ma a turkey, and they looked and looked, 
but no turkeys could they find. Then all of 
a sudden the boys heard something. They 
did not know it, but there was a bear close 
by. 

Then all of a sudden Limpy, Frenchy’s 
dog, started barking. He barked and barked 
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until Frenchy made him stop and show him 


what he was barking at. 

Tom was sure that it was what they had 
heard a little while ago. Frenchy shot and 
when:they did find it, there on the ground 
lay a big brown bear. 

That night they went home with the bear. 
That was not a turkey, don’t forget. But it 
was a bear and it was a little fat, thought 
Tom. 

It still looked like no turkey for Thanks- 
giving. Frenchy and the boys thought for sure 
there would be no turkey now. 

The older men (as soon as Frenchy and 
the boys had left) had planned to have a 
big hunt themselves. They had gone way in 
the woods and had not found any turkeys, 
either. 

But they did not know that the women had 
gotten the old shot guns from the barns and 
they were bound to bring in a turkey all 
by themselves. Ma took Pa’s old shot gun 
off of the old barn door. 

When the women got started going, do 
you know who saw the first turkey? It was 
Sally, and she shot it, too. 

When the men and boys heard that Sally 
and the women had found the turkeys, they 
were ashamed. But Ma was happy and Sally 
was gay, Pa had a double holiday smile for 
they had two turkeys that Thanksgiving. 


MY GOODNESS! 


By Alexandra Mayes, age 7 


Giraffes are so tall 
If they should fall 
Think what a bang! 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
By Alton Schadt, age 9 


Late in November when you sit down to 
supper, think way back to the time when 
the Pilgrims first came to America. They 
came over on a small boat called the May- 
flower. They made friends with the Indians 
after a while. They traded with the Indians 
and the Indians told them how to plant corn. 
One day they called in all the Indians and 
the Pilgrims and Indians had a feast. This 
they called Thanksgiving. 


THE FIVE RABBITS 
By Victor H. Thompson, age 7 


Once upon a time there were five rabbits. 
Mother Rabbit asked Father Rabbit and 
three baby rabbits to go out and get some 
blackberries. So they did. They found a nice, 
big, blackberry bush. Just as they got a few 
berries, a big black wolf came slinking out 


of the woods, looking for something to eat. 
Then the four rabbits ran home as fast as 
they could and ran into their rabbit hole. 

The big black wolf came that night and 
sniffed the rabbits’ trail. He put his paw 
into the rabbit hole and pulled out the black- 
berries they had picked, and ate them all. 

The next day the rabbits went for some 
more blackberries. The wolf was watching 
them. He sniffed their trail again. 

That night the rabbits were having supper 
outside. Do you know what they had? They 
had carrots and lettuce and blackberries for 
dessert and a nice blazing fire to keep them 
warm. 

The rabbits had a great big pot lid which 
Father Rabbit was saving to throw on the 
wolf and put him in the fire. That night 
the wolf did come! He wanted some more 
blackberries. When Father Rabbit saw the 
wolf, he picked up the pot lid and caught 
the wolf under it and threw him into the 
fire. That was the end of the bad wolf. The 
five rabbits lived happily ever after. 

















THe ScrimMaAcE, by Charles Harris, age 12 











THE PILGRIMS 
By Greta Malament, age 10 


The Pilgrims came to America, brave and 
bold. 

They came for religious freedom and not for 
riches or gold. 

They built their homes of logs. 

Of course, it was very hard. 

They grew crops of pumpkin and corn. 

They grew them so well that one autumn 
morn 

They decided to have a thanksgiving, 

For they were glad they were living 

In this wonderful land. 


MR. GIRAFFE 


By Group UH, 
Walt Whitman School 


When Mr. Giraffe 

Took a bath, 

He couldn't get in the tub, 
So in a jungle bower 

He had a shower 

From Mr. Elephant’s trunk. 


TO A WHALE 
By Hinny Newman and Barbara Shreve, age 7 


Whale, 

Whale, 

Whale, 

Which part of you is tummy? 
Which part of you is tail? 


THE STORM 
By David Rogers, age 10 


I like to see 

The rain pattering on the roofs, 

Lightning flashing by, 

The flowers waving back and forth, 

People walking down the black gloomy streets, 

Paper blowing down the alleys. 

I like to see 

The trees bowing over as Old Mister North 
Wind laughs 

And turns the world into an uproar, 

Water rushing down the brooks, 

The sun coming out from behind the black 
clouds, 

The rainbow lighting up the world. 


SEMINOLES 


When the sunset fades 
Gather round 

the campfires 
In the Everglades. 
When the owls 








are hooting, 
While the panther cries. 
Papoose in his 
mother’s arms, 
Shuts his sleepy eyes. 


By Penny Coburn, age 8 








From Mary M. Black School, Miami, Florida. 
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PLAN PARTIES TO CELEBRATE BOOK WEEK.....Nov. 13 through 19 


Invite your friends—decorate your walls, windows, bookshelves—give bookmarks as favors—read 
how to “Play a Story”—play recordings of children’s books. You can obtain the following material 
by writing The Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y.: FOUR- 
COLOR BOOK WEEK POSTERS, 17” x 22”, each 30¢ with reductions on quantities. BOOK 
MARKS carrying a picture, riddle and puzzle, 500 for $1.75 and reductions on larger quantities; 
NEWBERY-CALDECOTT MEDAL bookmarks, listing all winners of this annual award, with 
reproductions of medals, 100 for 75c, 500 for $3.00; “MAKE FRIENDS WITH BOOKS,” 
128-page handbook of articles by key people in book field and Book Week program suggestions, 
including How To Play a Story, $1.00; Manual listing all these and other material, free. 












































——| & 40 teen books 


LATCH KEY CLUB ¢ ¢ »  FIDDLING COWBOY 
By ELEANOR CLYMER leg z al By ADOLPH REGLI 


Illustrated by : 
CORINNE DILLON 
A wonderful story 
about a summer vaca- 
tioninacity apartment 
where a lot of people 


had a lot of fun they never expected! $950 * TONY GAY ON THE 
KENTUCKY DERBY LONGHORN TRAIL 


WINNER 
By ISABEL McLENNAN McMEEKIN 


Like horse stories—and what boy or girl 
doesn’t? Well, here’s a story about a real 
Kentucky horse born to the greatest honor in 
horsedom. A book you won’t put down until 
you’ve come to the thrilling finish! $950 


Illustrated by NAT EDSON 
A crisp, moving, believable story about a 
boy who wanted to be a cowboy—full of 
the spirit of the old six-gun West. $950 





Written and illus- 
trated by BILLY 
WARREN 


A first rate West- 
ern with schem- 
ing outlaws out- 
witted by a 
* fourteen year old 
$950 
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PHYLLIS FENNER*° 


Here’s another little book game. This time 
underline the correct answers. 


i. 


ie) 


or 


6. 


~I 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


. The Cheshire cat grinned in: 


“Open, Sesame” comes from: Arabian 
Nights, Tom Sawyer, Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. 

King 
Arthur, Robin Hood, Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. 


. Friday was the name of: a day, a dog, 


a man, a house in Doctor Dolittle, 
Rogues on Red Hill, Robinson Crusoe. 


. Mowgli was a: wolf, boy, or place. 
. Little John was in: Tom Sawyer, Robin 


Hood, or Penrod. 

“I Have a Little Shadow” is: a story, a 
picture, or a poem in Come Hither, 
Told under the Green Umbrella, A 
Child’s Garden of Verses. 


. There was a man with a wooden leg in: 


Trains, Tracks and Travel, Wind in the 
Willows, Treasure Island. 


. A present Tom Sawyer received for let- 


ting the boys whitewash his fence was: 
an applecore, a watch, money, candy. 


. Rikki-Tikki-Tavi was: a goose, a snake, 


a mongoose, a wolf. 

Scrooge was in: Mr. Popper’s Penguins, 
A Christmas Carol, or The Three 
Musketeers. 

The Emperor's New Clothes was writ- 
ten by: Tom Swift, Hans Andersen, 
Ernest Cobb. 

A headless horseman rode in: Rip Van 
Winkle, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, or 
Billy and Blaze. 


ANSWERS 
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Story and Pictures by Ellis Credle 


Every STORY PARADE reader will want this 
gay and charming story of Chris and Lucy, and 
the Prize Song, which ran in STORY PARADE 
as ““Way Down Yonder in Pasquotank.” Many 
illustrations. (8-12) $2.50 





_ 
WINTER COMES TO 
MEADOW BROOK FARM 


Story and Pictures by 
Katherine Southwick Keeler 
The fourth and final book in a well-loved 
series. Christmas and fun come to Meadow 
Brook Farm, and there are great doings at the 
Allens. Lots of pictures in color. (6-10) $2.00 
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FAVORITE OLD FAIRY TALES 
Selected and Edited by Muriel Fuller 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 


Thirteen fairy tales of long ago—“The Magic 
Fishbone,” by Dickens; “Princess Daylight,” 
by MacDonald; “The Three Sisters,” from the 
German; “The Princess without a Heart,” from 
England; and nine by Rebecca Sophia Clarke, 
better remembered as Sophie May. (6-9) $2.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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What beautiful soap bubbles and a big 
moving van have to do with the life of 
frisky, fuzzy Fluffy is only a part of this new 
Whitman story. You'll follow every adventure and take 
time out to actually pet Fluffy...yes, she’s really a fuzzy 
wuzzy kitten. Thirty-two pages packed with color- 
bright illustrations. Only 59¢ at your nearby store! 


a Tees ~ te ee ee 


Whitman Publishing Company ¢ Racine, Wis. 





* First look at the little pictures. 


* Then find the tree and the pond and the hoop in 
the big picture and hear about them in the story. 


* That’s how you can have a lot of fun 
with the beautiful, colorful new book called: 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF WORDS 


37 lively little adventure stories by Jane Werner, featuring a vocabulary of some 500 
words. Each of these words is pictured separately and reappears in a full page action 
painting. The pictures, all in full color, are by Cornelius de Witt. 


A Big Golden Book published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER. $1 wherever books are sold. 





GET READY 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Tiwon'tbe long now. One day very soon you'll 
go up to the attic to get out the tree ornaments, 
carefully stored away during the year. And there 
are secret hiding places to be found for presents, 
while wonderful smells drift from the kitchen. 


; = there’s the fun of making gift lists. 


You'll want to send some boys and girls STORY 
PARADE—the gift that comes the year round. 


Order early to be sure of Christmas delivery. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or ORDER NOW 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 
©) Check here if this is a new subscription. 


Please send years subscription to: $7.00 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


$5.00 for 2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forlyear (10 big issues) 








